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REMARKS 


PAMPHLET, Er. 


SIR, 


FT ER. having lately addreſſed you in 4 
A public manner, you will probably be ſur- 
priſed at another application of this kind, fo 

ſoon after the firſt. | i 
But, your wonder will ceaſe, when you find that 
he who put the HercuLes's Club into your band, 10 
knock me down, has ſince my laſt to you, thought fit 
to put that maſſive Club into every body's hand, pro- 
bably hoping ſome one, as lucty as himſelf in the 
diſcovery, may apply it to the intended purpoſe, 
more effectually than you have yet done. However, 
as this ſeems an appendage to your argument, 1t is 

fit to addreſs the confutation of it alſo to you. 
It is not altogether for want of regard to the au- 
thor of this pamphlet, that I do not immediately ad- 
dreſs myſelf to him: I have known him long and well. 


Looked upon him as one of the beſt Apothecaries and 


Botaniſts among us, and till now, believed him to have 
had a competent underſtanding in Chemiſtry. > 
he | "i Fe TER theſe 


| (4s) 
theſe ſentiments, I never omitted an opportunity, 
public or private, of doing juſtice to his merit. But, 
as he has lately thought fit to inliſt himſelf in hour 
Bands, ſo as ſecretly to put an offenſive Weapon into 
your hands again me; and, not content with that, 
puts it gow into every body's, hands, fearing your 
cauſe rot ſtrong enough without a publication; and 
as it will appear, that by this, he has acquitted him- 
ſelf of that knowledge in Chemiſtry, which I was 
willing to allow him before ; I chooſe to addreſs this 
to you, as the open Champion of the cauſe, for which 
all the Moles work under ground. But for this, I 
have another motive, I have as juſt cauſe to ſuſpect 
you, Sir, the Author, Compiler, or Editor of this 
Pamphlet, as I have to judge, that the reputed Author 
of this is ſeen in the dition, ſtile, manner and mat- 
ter of many parts of your laſt pamphlet. 
From your ARGUMENT of Sulphur or no Sulphur in 
. Waters, p. 10. &c, we are given to underſtand, 
that our Author had diſcovered a ſolution of Sulphur, 
which, far from Yellow, is Colorleſs. And this both 
he and you every where aſſert to reſemble, to bear 
great analogy lo, or to be actually one and the ſame with, 
the Natural Sulphureous Waters. How juſt theſe no- 
tions are, I ſhall endeavour to explane in the ſequel. 
| Our Author ſets out very pompouſly on his Titule 
'. Page, with telling us, that bis Artificial Sulphureous 
Water is, as he elegantly expreſſes it, a Thing hitherto 
ſuppoſed impratticable in Chemiſtry, and p. 3. ſays, 
to make a ſulphureous water in Chemiſtry to a- 
gree with the natural, in appearance, that is, to have 
no Color, but to look like common Water, and to 
produce alſo the ſame Phænomea, upon a Chemical 
Analyſis, is allowed never yet to have been done, 
and therefore generally thought impracticable” and 
this,” he ves us but as a preamble to the grand, the 
arduout Underiaking, the Diſcovery, or as may be ſayed 
in his own Words elſe where, the Hercules's Club, &c. 
Se ; Being 
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Being perſuaded that his diſcovery of an Artificial 


Sulphureous Water bears the moſt perfect analogy 
to the Natural Sulphureous Waters of Aix-/a-cha- 
pelle, Lucan, Swadlingbar, &c. he exults highly, p. 4. 
upon introducing into practice a water equally effica- 
cius in the like medicinal virtues, which the poor and 
the hoſpitals may purchaſe, conſiſtent with their penu- 
ry or commendable oeconomy, and preferable to the 


Natural Waters, which muſt loſe their virtues before 


- 


they could be conſumed. 


He goes on and tells us, that all the Inconvenien- 


ces of the uſes of the natural are obviated by thoſe 
of his Diſcovery of the Artificial Sulpureous Waters. 
And thus preſuming, that this his Artificial Sulphu- 
reous Water anſwers all, or a great Part of the ends 
of the Natural, he declares it muſt be allowed a moſt 
uſeful Diſcovery ; and therefore, 10 ſerve the Public, 
or according to your prophecy, Argum. p. 10. find- 
ing the proper ſeaſon for drvulging the great Secret 
come, or which is ſtill more likely, according to the 
author's own words, p. 9. Bearing that I was making 
Experiments on the Sal Sodae, by which his diſcovery 
may be anticipated, he chooſes to give the crude and 
indigeſted Tract thus prematurely to the public, be- 
ing perfectly well aſſured of the Utility of a Diſco- 
very, which, with becoming modeſty, he totally ar- 
rogates to himſelf. 

Now let us ſee how far the Public in general, and 
Doctor Rutiy in particular, are obliged to this inge- 
nious Apothecary, and how thanktul I am to be to 
his Judgment and Candor, on finding that this Kno. 
ty Club, which I am not to look upon as his friendly, 
his pretious Balms, has not yet, as he intended, 
knocked me down, or broke my bead ! | 

He ſays, he heared, that I was making experi- 


ments on Soda, and fearing, no doubt, that I ſhould © = 


hit upon the Diſcovery, which he ſays, p. 8, 9. » - 
had come very near, in my Ess Av on Waters, p. II. 
B 2 p-. 13. 
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p. 105. F. 334 to 338. he judges it beſt to give it 
a premature publication. 

And premature, indeed, it muſt for ever be till 
explaned by a man ſomewhat better inſtructed in the 
rules and principles of Chemiſtry, than this your 
molt learned Coadjutor appears to be. 

As all great diſcoveries are uſhered into the 
world with their hiſtory, ſo our Author tells us, 

how he light upon this great and moſt impor- 
tant of all diſcoveries ; a diſcovery, which while it 
proſtrates Lucas, at the firſt ſtroke, under Doctor 
Rutty's triumphant feet, ſets the Diſcoverer above, 
not only the contending parties, but the reſt of the 
Profeſſion, not only in his particular minifterialybranch, 
but even in the others, not excepting the Judicial. 

But as lucky accidents, not deſigned reſearches, 
have given birth to the greateſt diſcoveries ; ſo a 
Soldier taught the world the PRINTING Arr, a 
Prieſt the deſtructive Invention of Gun-potder, and 
an Apothecary taught the admiring world the art of 
making a Colorleſs Solution of Sulphur, equal to the 
Natural Sulphureous Waters, even of Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle! 
It is a pity the Author had not ſome ſriend near 
him when he wrote, to put him in mind of a rule, 
from which no good chemical or philoſophical writers 
can ever recede; I mean that of deſcribing or nam- 
ing, with the ſtricteſt preciſion, the ſubjects of which 
they treat. Now, whether you be a pupil of our 
Author, or he of yours, in trampling this neceſſary 
rule under foot, or whether You write for him, or 
he, for You, I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, more 
than I can determine whether you have not both the 
ſame view 1n being vague and indeterminate, as you 
in particular, are with reſpect to Sulphur, the Phlo- 

giſton, the Oily Matter, &c. and he in laying down 
the . of his preſent pam AT 

Our 
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Our Author ſays, he hit upon hrs diſcovery by be- 
ing employed in making what be is pleaſed to call 
Sal Rupellenſe or Sal Seignette, by which I underſtand 
he means the Salt diſcovered by M. Sergnerte, an in- 
enious, but modeſt, Apothecary of Rochelle, com- 
poſed of the Mineral Alcali and the Acid or Chry- 
ſtals of Tartar. | 
For this purpoſe, our Author, p. 5. tells us, he 
took a ſtrong Solution of Sal Sodae ; and judiciouſly, 
indeed, he had taken the pure Alcaline Salt of, ra- 
ther than the medley of Salts and Earths contained 
in, Kelp, for the purpoſes of the Sel de Seignette , 
but by his leave, this could not fo well anſwer his 
Sulphureous Impregnation. Therefore, wherever 
our Author mentions Sal Sodae, we ſhall find, he 
lies under the groſſeſt miſtake, not fully knowin 
what the groſs Soda is, and much leſs the Sal Sodae, 
or pure generic Salt of Kelp. | | 
But, before he lays open his important Secret, he 
ſeems. very ſolicitous to acquit himſelf of any polemic 
diſpoſition, and here, as well as on p. 7, 8, and elfe- 
where, ſeems to expreſs an equal regard for you 
and me, and on p. 22, recommends alike the peruſal 
of your Synopſis and mine Eſſay on Waters. 
In theſe however, his practice contradicts his Ex- 
preſſions: If he were void of all polemic diſpoſitions, 
and thought he had diſcovered ſome errors of mine, 
why not give me an opportunity of retracting or cor- 
recting, rather than furniſh you with means of cavil- 
ling ai, them? Why give you a ſpecimen of his 
Sulphureous Water, as an Hercules's Club, to knock 
down your Antagoniſt, as he termed it to you, when I 
publicly invited him and ali men to correct me ? * 


* Essay on WaTtxs, preface, p. xxviii. If any be humane 
and public ſpirited enough to wiſh this work correct and complete, 
their correction and amendments ſhall be moſt gratefully received 
xr publicly acknowledged, if the book lives to undergo another 

ition. | 


And 
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And why can he ſeem to pay an equal regard 
to you and me, or to our writings, when, if 
he knows any thing of us, or them, he muſt. 
know, nothing ſo oppoſite, as your notions and mine 
in Chemiſtry and the practice of Phyſic, particular- 
ly with reſpect to Mineral Waters? 

But, there is nothing new to me in finding Apo- 
thecaries, who —— bear a ſmooth countenance 
towards me, conſpire in private againſt me. My 
Crime, indeed, You know is obvious: When I 
was in that profeſſion, I expoſed it's frauds, and 
| ſhewing the neceſſity of a reformation, I got an act 
of parlement paſſed to reform it, though the author 
and all the reſt of the. fraternity oppoſed it. It is 
needleſs to ſay, I then ſuffered. the uſual. fate of re- 
formers. But, that act, which in my long abſence 
was ſuffered to expire, I got revived and amended 
the laſt ſeſhon of parlement, the author and moſt of 
the other apothecaries in town giving all private and 
public oppoſition in both houſes of parlement. 

Will theſe men ever forgive me ? You, who are 
more in their ſecrets, know they cannot. Will they 
moreover forgive my going to their ſhops and de- 
tecting their fraudulent diſpenſations of my preſcrip- 
tions, and other foul practices? You know they can- 
not. No wonder then, ſo many of them, who pretend 
to befriend me, take ſo many ſecret means to wound 
my character. But, of theſe Intentions, I muſt how- 
ever, acquit our Author; wy never had greater 
ſatisfaction in the diſpenſation of my preſcriptions, 
than in his Shop; and as I know him to be a gen- 
tleman, by Birth and Erudition, think this diſcovery 
of bis ſecret to You, and the premature publication 
of it, the onely proofs of the want of Candor and 

udgement that may be juſtly layed to his charge. 
his ſometimes induced me to attempt to vindicate 
him from the ſcandalous charge of being the author 
or even the foſter- father of a ſpurious progeny, 2 
PRES: rom 
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from the family reſemblance, I ſhould think juſtly 
layed at Doctor RuTTy's door. 5 

But, he lays ſome ſtreſs on having ſhewn me 
ſome of this ſulphureous water; but confeſſes he 
no more told me the ſecret, than you. I well re- 
member, I looked at it and told him, what will ſoon 
appear, that there are various ways of making ſuch 
an impregnation. 

Our Author at length, inriches the longing world 
with the great Diſcovery, and gives us no leſs, I 
think, than ten or eleven experiments touching this 
ſubject, and I am ſorry to ſay, that whenever he 
ſpeaks relative to Sal Sodae, which is the Salt of Kelp, 
the Negative may be generally put upon each. 

For example, in Ex R. I. he directs four 
drachms of the pureſt Sa! Sodae or Salt of Kelp, to 
be boiled in twenty ounces, to a pint of water. 
This is what gives a water, or as he calls it, a De- 
coction, without color, of an offenſive ſirong Smell, like 
the natural ſulpburous waters. | 

Now, on this, moſt of the other experiments re- 
lative to Kelp, depend. And J will venture to ſay, 
Our Author never made one of his experiments in 
this manner, and therefore, for want of accuracy and 
preciſion, firſt ſets himſelf wrong,and then his ignorant 
or unwary readers, but particularly the ſecret Junto, 
in the number of which, You will forgive me if I 
give You the firſt rank. Let us come to the proof; 

Soda or Kelp is made indiſcriminately from the 
Algae marinae, or Fuci marini, being partly ſuccu- 
lent, and partly tough and hard plants, of different 
forms and denominations. They are generally de- 
mipelucid, and of a leather-like color and conſiſ- 
tency, growing on ſtones, ſhells, and other hard 

ies, under, or within reach of the ſea, the more 
old, woody or hard kinds being never free from little 
ſhells and other animal productions. 


It 
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It is made by the ruſtics on the Sea ſhores, where- 
ever theſe weeds called, Sea-Weeds, or Sea-HYrecks, 
are found, by making pits, lined and ſurrounded with 
ſtones, in the earth, lighting ſome fewel therein, and 
putting on firſt ſome dry, then as the furnace or pit 
heats, ſome green or freſh weeds or wreck, till the pit 
is filled with the calcined plants; then the calcined 
maſs is raked with iron rods, that by expoſing the 
whole the oftner to the air, it may be the more 
thoroughly calcined, and conſequently the more ef- 
fectually alcaliſed ; after which, it runs into an hard 
ſtony mals. 

This is Soda or Kelp. The Saline maſs is left in 
this pit to cool, then it is broke with ſledges and 
crows, and thrown by, till it is ſent to market. 
And till it is applied to the deſtined uſes, always lies 
expoſed to the open air. | 

What does this maſs contain? A ſlight conſidera- 
tion points out, and ſimple Analyſis demonſtrates. 

All Marine and Submarine plants take in much 
Sea Salt in their neceſſary nutrition. This, in Cal- 
cination with coaly matter, 1s partly alcaliſed, and 
the native ſalt of the plant is in ſome portion and de- 
gree perfectly alcaliſed, by the calcination. 

But the Alcah from theſe like bodies produced, is 
the Mineral, not the Vegetable Alcali. The later 
is very acrid and cauſtic, will not cryſtalliſe nor keep 
a conſiſtent form, though ever ſo dry, if expoſed to 
the open air, but will thence attract it's humidity and 
deliqueſce into an oleaginous conſiſtency, in which 
ſome portion 1s neutrated, by the acid in the air. 
The former is leſs acrid and cauſtic, and keeps a con- 
ſiſtent form, being evaporated to a dryneſs, or redu- 
ced by cryſtalliſation to it's peculiar cryſtalline form. 
This, and this onely, is the S/ Sadae, which will not 
anſwer any one of our Author's experiments, rela- 
tive to a ſulphureous water, upon bare decoction 
being the pure, ſimple, native or mineral Alcali. 


The 
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The reſt of the maſs of Kelp is the coaly matter, 
neceſſarily ariſing from the imperfect calcination of 
a portion of the tough, tenacious ſea plant. 
But we are not to forget, that beſides this coaly 
matter and the ſalts, there muſt be the aſhes of the 
plant, and from the ſhells of animals, Sc. growing on 
ſome of the plants, the maſs of kelp, muſt contain the 
vegetable, vitrifiable earth, and lime. Beſides this, 
it contains much iron, manifeſted by the color it gives 
glaſs, and by ared earth, which 1s found in the ley, 
_ cryſtalliſation of the ſalt of kelp, and Sergnette's 
alt. | 


EXPERIMENT I. 


Diſſolve Kelp in warm water, it affords a colorleſs 
liquor of a diſagreeable ſcent, eſpecially while warm; 
and of a falt, bitteriſh and ſubacrid, or urinous taſte. 
Filtrate this liquor and evaporate it; a ſaline pellicle 
will appear on the ſurface and fall to the bottom, as 
it increaſes. When, upon protracting the evapo- 
ration, this ceaſes to appear, it may be ſeparated by 
ſtraining, or decanting, and will be found to be ma- 
Tine Salt. 


EXPER. 


Let the remaining ley be ſet to reſt in a cool 
place; and if the kelp has been long enough expoſed 
to the air, ſome priſmatic cryſtals will be found, 
which are Glauber's or Epſom ſalt. 


EXPER: ML 


This falt being ſeparated, the remaining ley, up- 
on repeted evaporation, if neceſſary, and due reſt, 
gives the peculiar cryſtals of Seda, which differ from 
all other ſaline concretions in the cryſtaline form. 

Is to C Ir 
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It appears like pacquets of feathers, layed one in the 
hollow of another. If any ſea falt or Glauber's (alt 

_ eryſtaliſe with it, they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſpecifie forms of their cryſtals and other ge- 
neric marks. Thus the pure Sal Sodae or falt of 
kelp, or the mineral alcali, is to be obtained; 
which is found to correſpond in all other ſenſible 
qualities, properties and effects with the vege- 
table fixed Alcali ; except in it's being leſs acrid, and 
in cryſtaliſing, and not deliqueſcing in open air. This 
muſt be our Author's pureſt Sa Sodae, though, I ap- 
prehend, it will anſwer none of his purpoſes. The 
remaning part of the ley, which will not cryſtalliſe, 
contains iron, which may, by various means, be ſepa- 
rated from it. 


EXPER. IV. 


All that is ſoluble being obtained by elixiviation, 
Exper. I. from the kelp, what remains are 1. the 
atfhes of ſuch parts of the plant or plants as are redu- 
ced to perfect aſhes. 2. The lime, from the ſhells and 
other like animal productions. 3. Iron; and 4. a 
pure, coally matter, which without calcination is 
properly inſoluble in water. _ Theſe make generally 
about one half of the whole maſs. . 

Hence it is evident to demonſtration, that Soda 
conſiſts of, 1. Sea falt, 2. Some portion of Glauber's 
or Epſom ſalt, more or leſs, according to it's age, and 
the place in which it has been expoſed to the air, 
from the mineral alcali's attracting and abſorbing the 
univerſal acid, in the air; 3. Sal Sodae, the mineral 
alcali; 4. Coally matter, from parts of the plant in- 
completely calcined, or charred; 5. Aſhes, from the 
perfectly calcined parts of the plants; 6. Lime, from 
the ſhells and ſuch like animal productions; and 7. Iron. 

From the whole compound maſs then, of ſalts and 
coal; not from any of its conſtituent parts alone, or 
ſeparately, and leſt of all, from the third; the gore 
15 alcali, 
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alcali, our Author's pureſt Sal Sodae, may a water be 
impregnated, with what our Author contends, which is, 
Solutis Sulphurjs principijs, not with actual corporeal 

Sulphur ; the one of which muſt be colorleſs, the 
other, colored, in forme degree; unleſs the impregna- 
tion of the one be extremely ſtrong, or that of the 
other, extremely weak. | 9 

Now, if any phyſician ſhould preſcribe for any pa- 
tient, as I frequently do, Sada, would he not think 
himſelf and his patient extremely evil treated by any 
Apothecary, who ſhould preſume to give him Sal 
Sadae, the ſimple ſalt of kelp, inſtead of the com- 
pound faline, earthy and coally maſs, intended and 
preſcribed ? Or, if « Phyſician ſhould preſcribe the 
pure ſimple Sal $2dae, would he not have ample 
cauſe to exclame againſt the Apothecary, who ſhould 
preſume to give him the groſs compound, #e!p ? 

Yet into this palpable inaccuracy does a man run, 
from whom all that know him, would certainly ex- 
pect better things! But, you however, Sir, muſt 
not only pardon his errors, as you muſt applaud a 
zeal which might be called blind, were it not ex- 
ertet! in the cauſe of ſo worthy a patron. How 
much does our Author deſerve at your hands, who 
ſacrifices to your ſervice, a reputation for judg- 
ment, and candor, which have long ſtood, not onely 
=; ett but generally applauded and appro- 
ved! 

Our Author's firſt and fourth experiments muſt 
have proved falſe, where he tells us, he tock the 
pureſt Sal Sodae, had he not made a ſtumble in the 
later, which gives us to underſtand, that his pureſt 
Sal Sodae is none other than the groſs ma/s of kelp, 
ſo far from pure, that it leaves half the quantity uſed, 
undiflolved, after two drachms and two ſcruples is 
boiled in a quart and half a pint of water, fifteen 
minutes! Who would not blame any Apatheca- 
ry detected m fuch inaccuracy ? Who does not mourn 

C'2 at 
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at finding the charge fall upon our famed and un- 
blemiſhed Author ? * 

But, ſee the conſequence of making one falſe ſtep ! 
It is generally productive of another, if it tend not 
to an actual fall. In p. 6, 7. he lays a great ſtreſs 
upon the boiling his Sal Sodae a certain time, in or- 
der, as he apprehends, to extract the ſulphur from 
the ſea ſalt: For ſo he is pleaſed in different places 
to explane it, hat it is the ſulphur latent in the ſall, 
or drawn to it by ſome hitherto unknown power ; p. 15. 
And elſewhere, it appears from the foregoing experi- 
ments, that the ſulphur in the Soda, is probably not ge- 
nerated, but explained or laid open to the ſenſes by the 
force of fire, being, as he ſuppoſes, originally latent in the 
ſea ſalt ; for, adds he, had it been penerated during 
the proceſs in calcination, I believe it would have made 
the water yellow”; and to inforce this curious reaſon- 
ing, quotes two paſſages of Horerman, very little 
to his purpoſe ; the one ſhewing how ſome portion 
of the oils of vegetables adhere to the falts obtain- 
ed by calcination of the plants; the other to ſhew 
that ſalt ſometime fufed, receives from the injec- 
tion of powdered charcoal, phlogifton enough to give 
the maſs as much the appearance of Sulphur, as if 
actual brimſtone had been mixed with it; obſervati- 
ons which ſhould have opened our Author's eyes, 
had he been a little better inſtructed in the theory 


and principles of Chemiſtry, in which his Author is 


found ſo perfectly knowing. 

Indeed our Author's own Experiments N. VII, 
VIII, IX, X. muſt have opened his eyes, however 
ignorant he ſhews himſelf in the rules and princi- 
ples of the Art, had he not been ſo premature, ſo 
precipitate in his publication, as to leave himſelf no 
time to think of any thing, but the ſaving his friend 
Doctor Rutty from his antagoniſt's indignation. 
What pity it is, he has not ſucceded better ? 


In 


| 


* - 


Ce] 

In our Author's Exp. VII. he tells us how he 
made kelp, from green ſea-weed, which anſwered 
his purpoſe, that is, like his Sal Sodae or common 
kelp, gave him a ſulphureous water, or decoction. 

But the ſame trial made with the calcined reſi- 
duum of the ſame plant, dry, Exe. VIII. as well as 
with that of the Kali geniculatum, Exe. IX. and with 
that of the Kali ſpinoſum, cochleato ſemine, Exp. X. 
upon the like trals, gave no ſulphureous impregna- 
tion: 

What pity it is, our Author was in ſuch an hurry to- 
help his friend, that he ſeems totally regardleſs of 
his own reputation as a Chemiſt! I hope, a little 
cool thought and circumſpection would have ſet him 
right. But ſince he has not taken either, for your 
information and his, take the hint from me : And 
here let me again put you in mind of your friend 
. R's juſt axiom, fas eſt & ab hoſte doceri. 

The green, ſucculent plants in calcination, thoſe 
eſpecially that are fo replete with Salt, as to ſuffer a 
kind of fuſion, before they are quite calcined, muſt 
leave much coally matter behind, from which moſt 
ſalts of the neuter kind eſpecially, to the nature of 
which the mineral alcali approaches, may imbibe 
phlogiſton enough to yield a fetid water, anſwering 
your ideas, of the ſulphureous, upon elixiviation. 
And this ſurely, can be none other than a phlogiſ- 
tic water, like the putrid, except where a kind of 
generation of ſulphur is produced by means of the 
univerſal acid on ſome neuter Salt. - While on the 
other hand, the dry fea wreck and kalies, having 
been deprived of their native moiſture, muſt have 
been eaſily reduced to aſhes void of coal; and as all 
dry plants yield. leſs Salt than the ſucculent or green, 
ſo the calcined reſiduum, being leſs ſalt, muſt be 
leſs fuſible, conſequently leſs charged with coal, leſs 
impregnated with the phlogiſtcn, thence, and thence 
onely, derived. 

No 
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No wonder then, the calcined remanes of theſe 
dry plants, being but- pure aſhes, void of coal, with 


ſcarce ſalts enough to fuſe them in the ordinary fre 
of calcination, ſhould yield nothing more than their 
ſalts, without phlogiſtic appearances, or any genera- 


tion or other impregnation of ſulphur, in elixiviati- 


on, or even decoction. Theſe gave the pure Salts, 
the pureſt Sal Sodae of our Author, and the ſea falt ; 
and if either of theſe, as he aſſerts, contained the 
latent ſulphur , it is incumbent upon our learned Au- 
thor to point out ſome other reaſon, why theſe his cu- 
r10us experiments anſwered not his ſ#/phureous purpoſes. 
But our Author would not have us think, his 
artificial ſulpbureous water impregnated by a genera- 
tion of ſulphur ; for this, he ſays, he has no doubt, 
would color the decoction, yellow; and that for a curi- 
ons. piece of reaſoning; which is ſo like yours, that 
I beg leave to ſuſpect, he borrowed it from his moſt 
worthy patron. Take it in his own words; he ſays, 
it would make à yellow decoction, as not being the latent 
eſſential ſulphur of ſea ſalt; but probably an acquired 
ſulphur, I will not ſay, adventitious, p. 13. This muſt 
be confeſſed as true and as philoſophical as any occult 
cauſes aſſigned by you or any of your worthy pre- 
deceſſors. I need not comment further upon this cu- 
rious piece of ratiocination. 
Give me leave however, Sir, fo obferve to you 
here, the purpoſes for which you and your amanu- 
enſis introduced this new diſcovery. Was it not to 
_ contradict a poſition of mine, in oppoſrtron to the 
crude notions of you and your predeceſſors; that all 
artificial ſolutions of ſulphur known are colored yel- 
low ; in order to confute your crude doctrine of ſul- 
phureous waters, which you all founded, and at- 
tempted to explane, upon this abſurd plan ? Did you 
not introduce this ſecret in your argument, and do 
you not there rely on it, as a colorleſs ſolution of ſul- 
phur? Now, Sir, learn a little more accu- 


racy, 


95 
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' racy, preciſion and juſt reaſoning, in Chemiſtry, 
which will ſhew you, what our Anthor, had he 
underſtood the etiology of his own experiments, 
muſt have ſeen ; that to impregnate a water with 
the principles of ſulphur, by the way of generation, 
as it is called, and the charging a water with gr 
_ corporeal ſulphur, by any alcaline folution, muſt be 
extremely different. The former is a more fine and 
ſubtil kind of ſolution of the aggregated principles 
of ſulphur. This muſt be colorlefs, unleſs the fo- 
lation be highly ſaturated. The other, being a groſs 
ſolution of the corporeal ſulphur, muſt be colored, 
as we find it, unleſs the impregnation be extremely 
ſlight or by ſome :neans weakened after making, as 
mentioned in my former letter to you, p. 46. 

This, our Author partly proves Exe. VI. by 
ſhewing, that an equal part of Sulphur added to his 
decoction of Seda, gives not à colorleſs, but a yel- 
low ſalphureons water or ſolution. Does not this 
partly point out the difference between an actual ſo- 
lation of corporeal ſulphur, and a water impregnated 
with the principles of this foſſil, aggregated in the 
method called generation, to wit, from the imbibi- 
tion of the phlogiſton by the neuter ſalts, or what 
is next to them, the. mineral alcali, the fuſion or 
ſolution and union of the former of which is facilitated 
and expedited by any fixed alcali ? 

I ſuppoſe, however, our Author thinks me much 
obliged to him for the apology, he is pleaſed to make 
tor the ſeeming abſurdity of a poſition, he is pleaſed 
to put into my mouth; to wit, hat all artificial ſul- 
phur waters are yellow, when he ſhould have 
known, that my general poſition is, what he proves 
undeſignedly, bat all the known artificial ſolutions 
of ſulphur,” or actual corporeal brimſtone, are more 
or Jeſs yellow. This neither he nor you are able to 
contradict, with any color of truth and reaſon. So 
that his apology is as nugatory, not to ſay imper- 
35 | tinent, 


46 
tinent, as his reaſoning is in general abſurd and ridi- 
culous. He ſays, p. 9, 10. that his diſcovery does 
not impeach my — aſſertion, which he does not 
dare to recite, but forwardly, as unfairly makes the 
above one for me. Then, he begs the reader will 
pleaſe to obſerve, that he did not invent, be only diſco- 
vered, the colorleſs ſolution. See the nice diſtinction 
between invention and diſcovery ! I never took you 
for a Jeſuit, or I ſhould have thought this ſybtil ſo- 
phiſtical diſtinftion borrowed from you. He goes 
on, p. 10. 1 added not the ſulphur to the firſt paw. of 
the colorleſs water, my art only diſconered it latent in 
the materials, to wit, the Sea Salt, and explained it 10 
the ſenſes; as I put it not there, it is nature's work, 
for when ſulphur was added, by me, io the proceſs, it 
turned it yellow; that was art, &c. Let this ſmall 
ſpecimen of our Author's inexhauſtible fund of ſar- 
caſtical humor divert you and your club, it ſhall 
paſs without further animadverſion from me. I ſhall 
onely beg leave to recommend it to your friend the 
Author, that when he chooſes to exerciſe his witty 
talents upon any writing, he takes care, firſt to un- 
derſtand, and then to cite it fairly. All which I ſup- 
poſe our ingenious Author would have done, were 
it not in complaiſance to you, his excellent patron 
and in juſt deference to your great example, let 
me juſt add, that this proves, rather than contra- 
dicts my general poſition, that all the known arli- 
fictal ſolutions of ſulphur are more or leſs yellow. 

But, our Author is not more remarkable for be- 
ing the firſt who extratied ſulphur from pure ſal ſodae 
and from ſea ſalt, which he ſeems to have found to 
be as it were the Matrix of Sulphur, than for his diſ- 
cdvery of the affinity or attraction, or as he is plea- 
ſed to expreſs it, the /endency of ſea ſalt, or the 
acid of ſea ſalt 4% be near ſulphur. And of this, 
he is as happy in his proof, and reaſoning, as uſual. 


He reſerves his Exe. XI. for this proot, by telling 
| | | | us, 
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us, that equal parts of ſulphur of untimomy and 
mercurius dulcis blended together, by a five hour's 
trituration, in fix months, acquire, from a light 
brown, a dark color, and in ſix months more; it 
grows black and acquires a ſenfible ftrong acidi- 


This, he is pleaſed to ſay, he told me, and by 
the information ſurpriſed and alarmed me. This is 
not wonderful, as I had long directed a compoſition 
of equal parts of calomel and ſulphur of antimony, 
to be kept in the principal ſhops with which I had 
intercourſe in London and Dublin; finding it by ex- 
perience, what theory pointed it out, a moſt ſafe 
and powerful alterative, without having ever ſeen an 
evil effect from it, under my preſcription. | 

When a perſon of our Author's reputed accuracy 
and judgment in Chemiſtry, mentioned this as an 
actual obfervation of his, I could not help being fur- 
priſed and alarmed, and to be further fatisfied, went 
to the ſhop of the Apothecary who had been by me 
longeſt directed to prepare it. He ſhewed me ſome 
that had been many months mixed, without ſuffering 
any of our Author's obſerved changes. So I con- 
cluded, what I have fince been convinced, that this 
difference might have aroſe between the uſing well 
prepared calome! and bad, or mercurius dulcis, in 
the compoſition ; as in one the acid'of falt is more 
broken and blunted than in the other. Upon this, 
the /urprize ceaſed and the alarm yaniſhed. 

But, our Author now confirms my conjecture, as 
he renews my ſurpriſe, When he produces this ob- 
ſervation of his, as a fit proof his new invented at- 
traction between ſulphur and the acid of ſalt, in 
which curious piece of reaſonmg, it muſt be confeſſed, 
he ſuccedes as well as uſual, and is as much as he 
can wiſh, an original. 
On this, his #aggeriny Phanonenon, he tells us, 
P. 14, he reaſoned thus; the acid of the fea jak, 

D which 
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. which is part of | the mercurius dulcis, forſakes that 


- concrete, and points to the ſulpbur ; when the acid of 


ſualt forſakes tht mercurius dulcis, I ſuppoſe the mer- 
cury is rendered indolent, like fimple mercury, and like 
that and flowers of ſulphur, becomes black, like æthiops 
mineral. He adds, that he waſhed the acid from 
this black powder, but determined nothing from it 
. withcertainty. 

Now, it is not very uſual with me to reaſon upon 
the paſitions of by man, till I am experimentally 
convinced of the facts. But, in deference to the 
ſentiments, I til] now entertained of our Author, as 
- a Chemiſt, for as a Pharmacian, I do not yet call his 

robity or judgment in queſtion, I ſhall take the 

act for granted, and endeavour to put him in, 
what ſeems to me, the true method of reaſoning up- 
on this his ſtaggering phenomenon : mercurius dulcis 


| Nate, united with quickſilver, which it reduces to a 
- ſort of cryſtalline form, what is commonly, though 
falſely called the ſulphur of antimony, conſiſts, not 
onely of the abundant mineral ſulphur of this ſemi- 
metal, which being diſſolved by a fixed alcali 
makes a kind of hepar ſulphuris, or a ſolution of 
. ſulphur, which, as it is well qualified, diſſolves a 
conſiderable portion of the reguline or metallic parts 
of the antimony. | | | 
Thoſe being blended intimately, by continued tri- 
turation, the conſtituent parts of the whole mixture 
may be brought within the ſphere of attraction of 
thoſe parts of each, which haye the ſtrongeſt affi- 
nity to each other. Thus, the acid of ſalt, in 
ſome meaſure, breaks its union with the quickſilver, 
and unites with the reguline parts of the antimony, 
while the ſulphur blended with theſe hefore, unites 
with the quickſilver or ſome portion of it, which 
hereby becomes, not indolent, as our Author ex- 
Preſſes it, for that it muſt be in all ſtates but inactive 
f oe 


is compoſed of the acid of falt, in a concentrated 
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of inert, as in the well enn compoſition of 
erhups mineral. 

If this Etiology does not "lariaty.c our Author of 
you, put ſome of this black and acid mixture of his 
into a glaſs retort, adapt a proper recipient, give 
the proper degrees of heat in ſand, with the neceſſa- 
ry precautions, and, if his allegation be well found- 
ed, the reſult of the deſtillation will be butter of 
antimony, from the union of the r:gulus and the acid 
of ſal, and a black ſublimate and ſome cinnabar from 
the union of the mercury with the redundant ſulphur, 
Here is a double decompoſition, and two new com-: 
| poſitions. Thus widely does our great Author and 
I differ in our reaſonings upon this, as well as other 
phenomena ! Let the judicious, let even the Au- 
thor himſelf or you, or any of you, upon fair expe- 
riments, prove who is in the right, Compare this 
to the ſhop proceſſes for making butter and cinnabar 
of antimony from crude antimony or it's regulus 
and corroſive ſublimate. 

Let us now return to that great and important Af. 
covery of our Author, of an artificial ſulphur water 
anal:gous, if not equal in virtues, to the natural ſal- 
pbureous waters, not excepting thoſe of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, as he aſſerts ; in the very preparation. of ieh, 
he is as erroneous as in his reaſonings and his notions 
of the novelty of the diſcovery, and it's uſes. _ 

It has already been ſhewn, that it is abſurd to look 
for a ſulphureous impregnation of water from the 
pure ſalt of Soda and from pure ſea ſalt , > gp xa 
ſuch an impregnation can only be expected from 

ſome other parts of the pare” of kelp. 

It is true, the generality of kelp upon decoction 
in water yields a fetid, colorleſs liquor, which tinges 
ſilver yellow, and according to the ſtrength of the 
impregnation, gives other proofs of containing not 
onely, always the phlogiſton, but ſometimes ſome 
portion of the other conſtituent part of ſulphur. 

D 2 Bur, 
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But, I beg leabe to contend, that theſs derive not 
their origin from either the Salt of the Soda, the mi- 
nefeli'Albali, or from the Sea Salt, from neither, of 
which, in purity; whether ſeparately or canjointly, 
can Sulphur or the Phlogiſton, be extracted. 
7 . among other circumſtances, will appear 
from the parts of the Ess Av on waters, by our 
Author cited, p. 8, 9, &c: to ſhew that I was near 
finding it out in my. experiments on the ſulphureous wa- 
ters; or near hitting upon this diſcovery, when I diſco- 
_— the mineral Alcali and marine Salt in the Aten 
the. ML OE 0D; * 
From which our learned and ingenious Author, 
if any thing, would infer, that theſe celebrated 
Baths are impregnated as his kelp water is aſſerted, 
to be, by a natural decoction ot the Sal Sodae, the 
mineral Alcati, and Sea Salt. | 
Of the falſchood of this Notion, he ſhould have 


Bu r he muſt clearly ſee, I was not at all near the 
imagined diſcovery, hen he finds, that, all to the 
color, this artificial water. is as different from the 
Aken water, as any of your alcaline ſolutions of 
ſulphur can be, allowing for ie difference between 
the mineral. and the vegetable alcali, as before layed 
down. And if he were but candid enough to com- 
pare my Analyſis of the baths of Aten and Borſeli, 
he muſt have ſeen that each are nearly alike charged 
with the mineral Alcali, his Sal Sodae, and Sea Salt; 
yet the one is ſtrongly charged with, as the other is 
quite void of Sulphur and Phlogiſton. Was this 
near 
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near the mark? Why, is not Borſeut Water as ſil-- 
hureous as thoſe of Alen, when they contain. the 
e fixed ſalts in common? 

To prove this analogy, and how near I was to the 
diſcovery, experimentally, 

15 EXPER V. 

Mix ſirup of violets with Aten water in the natu- 
ral ſtate, it ſuffers no change, but dilution, for about 
a minute, and then begins to acquire a ſea-green, gra- 
dually improving to a bright green; But, 

75 EXPER VI 

Mix Sirup of Violets with this artiſcial ſulphure- 
ous water, or any of the alcaline ſolutions o ſulphur, 
and it ſtrikes a bright green inſtantly. 
pony? EXPER. VI. 

Drop an alcaline ley, this artificial ſulbbureous 
Water, or an. altaline ſolution of ſulphur into Ales 
water, an earthy. precipitation enſues. Whereas, 

FE EXPER, VI. 

Drop an alcaline ley into this artificial ſulphareous 
water, made in pure water, or into any of theſe al- 
caline folut ions of ſulphur, no change, like a Pre- 
cipitation, follows. On the other hand, 

4 i . - Hl 

Drop any of the mineral acids into Alen water, 
and ſo far from any kind of precipitation, the water 
is rendered brighter, and it's pellucidity is preſerved 
for days. Whereas, 

KAP:EKR. X 


Drop any of the mineral acids: into this artrficial 
ſulphurcous water, or into any of the alcaline ſolutions of 
ſulphur, and the one becomes #urbid and milky, and 

the 
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the other lets a white precipitate, which is confeſſedly 
a magiſtery of ſulphur, ſabſide. . _ . 
Add to theſe, that upon the ſlighteſt increaſe of 
the native heat in the Aten water, or letting it. lye 


open till it loſes its heat, in either caſe it loſes it's 


phlogiſton and all relation to a ſulphureous impreg- 
nation: Whereas the artificial ſulphureous water of 
our Author does not loſe it's phlogiſton upon boiling 


a conſiderable time, or upon lying open many days. 
If theſe do not ſhew you many irreconcileable diffe- 


rences between this artificial, and the true native ſul- 
hureous waters, all other attempts muſt be vane. 
Hence, ſee how your worthy Coadjutor helps a 
Limper over a ſtile ; fee how he has ſo luckily hit upon 
the diſcovery be thought me ſo near, which at once not 


onely emulates the impregnation, and qualities, but even 


brings his impregnation to the very ſtandard of Aten 
waters! See how much the phyſical world are 
_ obliged by this ingenious Author's invaluable diſcove- 
ry, his new phenomenon in Chemiſtry ! admire. the 
new window, whieh he has opened to let in new light 
upon theſe hitherto obſcure matters, p. 19. Was 
there ever ſuch a ſhameful collection of ridiculous 
puerilities offered to the publio ? Never ſure before 


you and your worthy predeceſſors and Junto commen- 


ced writers in phyſic and chemiſtry. | But to purſue 
the diſagreeable ſubject a little farther. _ _ 

There is no point of doctrine, which our author 
more ſtrenuouſly labors to eſtabliſk than the ſtrong 
affinity between the acid of ſalt, and ſulphur. This 


may be ſeen throughout his nameleſs phlet, but 


particularly from p. 13 to 19. But unfortunately, he 


happens to be in no point more miſtaken: For, 
of all the acids, none will be found ſo remote from 
the aſſerted property, than that of fea ſalt. 

It is not unknown to Chemiſts, that all the known 


acids in the univerſal creation are but ſo many diffe- 


rent, accidental modifications of the original, the 
| primogenial 


| 
N 
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primogenial acid, to which the vitriolic or ſulphureous 
acid bears the greateſt affinity. By a certain method 
of union of the inflammable principle, in nature gene- 
rally, by the means of putrifaction, with the primo- 
enial acid, in a moſt ſubtiliſed ſtate, the nitrous acid 
is produced; as that of ſalt is, by the intromiſſion 
of the mercurial principle. Nor is the method of tra- 
cing theſe through the vegetable or animal creation, 
or proving this by induction, the tranſmuting or con- 
verting the one acid into the other, unknown ; no 
more than, that the proper matrix of each acid, in 
the earth, is capable of repetedly working this kind 
of generation. 
ut neither the theory of theſe proceſſes, nor any 
experiment upon, or inference from them, can tend 
in any kind or degree, that I can conceive, to make 
out our author's aſſerted affinity of the acid of ſalt to 
ſulphur. To illuftrate, as far as we may, by expe- 
riments: 


EXPER. XL 


If the vitriolic acid, concentrated or well dephleg- 
mated, be gradually dropped into any expreſſed or 
deſtilled vegetable oil, it mixes, not without com- 
motion and heat, thickens it to the conſiſtency of a 
natural balſam, bearing great analogy to the balſams 
produced by ſulphur united with ſuch oils. 


EXPER. XIL 


If the acid of Nitre, well dephlegmated, be gra- 
dually dropped into ſuch oils, after great heat and 
commotion, a thick balſam, or an hard artificial reſin 
is produced. But if the affuſion of the acid be more 
ſudden and copious, with the oils ſpecifically heavier 
than water eſpecially, or, upon the addition of the 
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acid of vitriol, with any; violent * ſmoke 
and actual flame are produced. 


EXPER. XIII. 


If the dephlegmated acid of vitriol be gradually 
dropped to a certain ,prepontion, into rectified ſpirits 
of wine, the mixture of two cold, colorleſs RS, 
grows firſt exceeding hot, and then brown; and up- 
on deſtillation, yields ſame ſpirit of wine; then the 
1 fluid, called æther; volatil vitriolic acid, and 

at length, the vinous oil and actual 1ulphur are 
produced. 


EXPER. XIV. 


If the nitrous acid be cautiouſly united with rectifi- 
ed ſpirit of wine, exceſſive heat and dangerous and 
hardly coercible rarefaction enſues, and æther is 
produced by ſeparation, as well as deſtillation. 

Theſe EXPER. XI, XI, XIII, XIV and XV, 
all planely evince the near affinity, the powerful at- 
traction, probably from that affinity, between all 
theſe phlog 155 bodies and the two acids of vitriol 
and nitre. I might add, that from moſt of the mix- 
tures, Decals with the oil of vitriol, actual brim- 
ſtone may be produced. Thus, to uſe our Author's 
phraſe, the Tendency of theſe two acids to ſulphur 
moſt evidently appears. How that of the muriatic 
acid ſtands, for Which he ſo ſtrenuouſly contends, 
may be collected from the following . 


EXPER, XV. 


Let the beſt dephlegmated acid of ſalt he drop- 
pedi into any vegetable oil; it may be mixed by agi- 
tation; but will immediately ſeparate, upon ſtand- 


ing, without working or ſuffering any change. 
2. Let 
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2. Let this acid be dropped into rectified ſpirit of 
wine; it mixes, but makes none other change in it. 
| Deſtil them, they ſuffer no dulcification, as the 
other acids occaſion, no change, but mixture, as 
at firſt. 

It is not then unreaſonable to conclude, that, far 
from our author's tendency to ſulphur, this acid has 
not the leſt affinity to, or attraction with phlogiſ- 
tic bodies. Whence it may, with equal juſtice be 
pronounced the moſt remote acid, in the ſcale of affi- 


nity, from, the moſt oppoſite to ſulphur, and the 


moſt averſe to ſuch a connexion, as produces ſul- 
hur. 

: Thus appears our Author's philoſophy founded ! 
This is the reſult of the reaſoning of a man, who re- 
commends no leſs than a NEWrOx's method of 
arguing in natural Philoſophy, from Analyſis to In- 
duction ! Thus men will talk of Robin Hood, who 
never ſhot in his bow ! 

Our Author and you cannot now take it ill, that 
I think him moſt clearly acquitted of all imputation 
of knowing any thing of Soda or kelp, as a natura- 
liſt, a phyloſopher, or Chemiſt ; and that he is as 
ignorant of the various means and reaſons of gene- 
rating ſulphur, as he is totally unacquainted with 
the difference between an alcaline ſolution of ſul- 
phur, and neuter or mineral alcaline Salts impreg- 
nated with the phlogiſton, with or without the other 
conſtituent part of ſulphur, in the moſt ſubtiliſed 
ſtate. By this time, I hope, you. and he are convin- 
ced, that there is nothing in your pamphlet or our 
Author's, that can invalidate that poſition of mine, 
which you level at, that all known artificial ſolutions 
of ſulphur and waters upon this plan impregnated, 
muſt be more or leſs colored; a poſition, which in 
no ſort interferes with another confeſſed equally 
true, to wit, ibat water may be, and i, by nature, 

| | ard 
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and by Art, impregnated with one, and ſometimes with 
ſome degree of the other principle of ſulphur, without 
ſuffering any change of color. And this 1s all that our 
author's pamphlet proves, a fact never doubted be- 
fore. Do you not now ſee how this his HERCULESs's 
club has dwindled'into à deſpicable diſtaff ! But you 

have this ſatisfaction from it, that if it do not ſerve, 
as was intended, to knock me down, you may, from it, 
ſpin thread for a notable webb ! At all events, howe- 
ver, you are one way or other to be ſome gainer by | 
the conteſts between your friend the author and me. 
Nor is it the firſt time that our Colliſion, like that of 
flint and ſteel, has given you ſome ſparks of light. 
Go to and enjoy it; Quis oppaſito vetat Lumen de Lu- 
mine tolli ! 

Let us now procede to give ſome demonſtrative 
proofs how this artificial fulphureous water, or the 
ſulphur may be generated in the kelp, and ſhew 
how it may be beſt extracted thence. 

So powerful is the attraction between the Phlogi(- 
ton and all falts and ſaline bodies, that few or none 
can be found perfectly void of this principle; though 
but few contain it in ſuch quantity as to be demon- 
ſtrated in it, experimentally ; while molt ſalts, fixed, 
alcaline and neuter, nitre always excepted, are capa- 
ble of being charged with the Phlogiſton in ſuch | 
quantity, as to admit of ſuch a 3 | 5 

Hence, we ſee nothing more difficult to obtain 
than a fixed alcali, ſo perfectly pure, as to give Aa 
quite colorleſs ſolution. Thus, the ſalts procured 

Tachenius's method, cloſe calcination, are always 
highly colored and give highly colored ſolutions; 
and require repeted open calcinat ions to get free from 
this coloring matter, which appears to be the Phlo- 
giſton. To clear up this by Experiment. 


ERP. 
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EXPER. XVI. 


I took white, dry Pot-aſhes, which 1s a rudely pre- 


pared fixed alcali, obtained from wood and other 
vegetable aſhes; diſſolved half an ounce in half a 
pint of cold water, by agitation, and found the fil- 
trated ſolution was ſlightly colored, to what the La- 

dies call, a pale ſtraw jc A | "” 
I. It wrought no change on a filver ſpoon with 
which it was ſtirred. | | 

2. It ſuffered an ebullition with the vitriolic acid; 
but no viſible precipitation or milkineſs. 


EXPER. XVI. 


Itook ſome of the ſame pot-aſhes, yore it a fuſing 
heat, poured it into a clean bell metal mortar ; when 
cool, it appeared to have acquired a blew caſt, and 
a more acrid taſte. : 

1. I diflolved half an ounce of it in half a pint of 
ſoft water by agitation, and filtrated it. i. 

2. This got ſome ſmell like burning clay, diffe- 
rent from the former, and ſomewhat of an higher de- 
gree of colo. 
3. But did not alter the ſilver ſpoon, with which 
it was ſtirred, in diſſolving. | | 

4. With the vitrohc acid, it ſuffered a ſmart ebul- 
lition, gave very little ſmell, ſeemed to contract the 
ſlighteſt degree of milkineſs, which vaniſhed upon 
ſtanding, without any thing viſthle ſubſiding. 

N. B. The falt in fuſion, probably might have got 
ſome few particles of coal in the open crucible. 


EXPER. XVII. 


I took an ounce of the Pot-afhes, about. half a 
drachm of charcoal, powdered, mixed and fuſed 
E 2 them 
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them together. This yielded a blewiſh maſs, tq 

ſmell ſomewhat ſulphureous, to taſte acrid, bitter 
and ſulphureous. 

| I diſſolved half an ounce of it, powdered, in 

half 2 pint of cold water, by ſtirring, and filtrated 

the mixture which was blackiſh. 

2. It immediately turned the ſilver ſpoon it was 
ſtirred with, yellow. 

3. The filtrated liquor, which was not higher co- 
lored than that of Exper. xviii. ſmelled ſomewhat 
like this, to taſte was acrid, bitter and ſulphurequs. 

4. With the vitriolic acid, it ſuffered a ſmart ebul- 
lition, gave a ſtronger ſmell, and more ſulphureous ; 
grew milky, which, with it's color, ſubſided in light, 
pale clouds, upon ſtanding. 


EXPER. XIX. 


I took of the Pot-aſhes one ounce, ſea ſalt, half 
an ounce, charcoal, about half a drachm, powder- 
ed, mixed, and fuſed them, This was attended 
with bubbling, ſcintillation, and phoſphorus-like 
torruſcations. © When theſe ceaſed, I poured it out 
into a clean warmed bell-metal mortar. It cooled in- 
to a blackiſh maſs of a taſte like newly made kelp ; 
ſalt, lixivial, bitter and ſulphureous, and like that 


grew moiſt in the ajr. When powdered, it was of 


15 wi or lead color, of like newly made kelp, pow- 
ere 

1. Idiffolved half an ounce of the powdered maſs, 
by agitation, in half a pint of cold water. It was 
black and muddy. I filtrate it. 

2. The filtrated ſolution was clear and had not 
half the color of thoſe of Exp. xvii. xviii. xix. but 
ſmelled ſlightly ſulphureous, taſted more ſo, with 
the acrid ſalt and bitter. 

3.  Tinged the ſilver ſpoon, | as in Exp. xix. 
4. With 
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4. With the vitriolic acid, it ſuffered an ebulliti- 
on, inferior rather to that of this Exp. but gave a 
ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell ; got an opac milkineſs, and 
upon ſtanding, let an inconſiderable, pale magiſtery 
ſubſide. 

It being remarkable of this Exper. that the ſolu- 
tion was leſs colored than any of the reſt of this 
claſs, I reſolved to ſee whether or not this difference 
might be occaſioned by the ſea falt, I therefore pro- 
ceeded to the trial. | 


EXPER. XX. 


I took fea falt, dry, one ounce, charcoal, about 
half a drachm, powdered mixed and fluxed them toge- 
ther. The mixture fuſed with bubblings, ſentillati- 
ons and phoſporous-like corruſcations. 

When theſe ſubſided, and the whole fuſed ſmooth- 
ly, I poured it out as the reſt. It cooled into a maſs 
of a dark liver color, on the outſide, of an aſh, or 
kelp color, within. It taſted ſalt, bitter and ſulphu- 
reous, like ill calcined kelp. 

1. I powdered half an ounce of this maſs, and by 
agitation, diſſolved it in half a pint of cold water, 
which it blackened. ' I filtrated it. 

2. The ſolution, what was quite colorleſs and lim- 
pid ; and ſmelled and taſted, as well as looked like a 
ſolution of kelp, but that it ſmelled rather ſtronger, 
and was not ſenſibly alcaline or urinous to the taſte. 

3. If inſtantly tinged the filver ſpoon with which 
it was ſtirred, of a deep yellow. 

4. With the vitriolic acid, it ſuffered little or 
none ebullition ; gave a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell ; 
acquired a ſlight milkineſs, which diminiſhed upon 
ſtanding, without giving any kind or viſible degree 
of precipitation. 


8 In a few days, ſtanding in an open decanter, it 
0 


loſſed all ſulphur eous or phlogiſtic ſmell, taſte and 
effects. | Let 
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Let us now make ſame obſervations and reaſon- 
ings on theſe Experiments ; 

The xvith ſhews the appearance and effects of the 
common coarſe alcali, called Pot-aſhes ; which how- 
ever is hardly ever to be found free from fome neu- 
ter ſalt, of the nature of tartar vitriolate. 

The xviith ſhews the alteration, this ſuffers by 
further calcination, without the ſenſible addition of 
any phlogiſton ; but with what it naturally contain- 
ed, or accidently received in open fuſion, and the 
acquired neuter falt from the univerſal acid in the 
air; it gives ſome, though ſlight, intimations of 
ſulphur, N“. 4. 

The xviith ſhows hew this ſalt imbibes the Phlo- 
giſton, onely by fuſing with charcoal. Therefore it 
gives further indications of ſulphur, as in N?. 2, 3, 
4 ; wanting onely to have met more of the concen- 
_ trated univerſal acid, in fuſion, which would have 
given fulphur more clearly and copiouſly, as ſucced- 


ing experiments demonſtrate. 

The xixth gives a compoſition, bearing ſome ana- 
logy to kelp. The fixed alcali and the neuter, the 
myriatic ſalt, each imbibing certain quantities of the 
phlogiſton from the coal; and hence gave ſtill clear- 
er of a ſulphureous impregnation, Nè. 
2, 3, 4; While the ſolution was leſs colored than 
the preceding, owing to the ſalt, as will be more 
fully explaned by the ſucceding experiments. 
Phe xxth as well as the former, ſhews the 
change, ſea ſalt undergoes in calcination and fuſion, 
with coally matter: If theſe operations are continu- 
ed, the acid of the ſalt, which has ſome reſem- 
blance to the animal acid, which, united with the 
phlogiſton, gives phoſphorus, flying off with ſome 
of the phlogiſton, gives a phoſphorus- like flame or 
corruſcation. If enough of the charcoal be added, 
and the fuſion protracted, the ſalt will be diveſted of 
it's acid, and conſequently alcaliſed. But, this not 


1 

being quite neceſſary to the preſent purpoſe; it is 
enongh to ſee, that this ſalt imbibes enough of the in- 
flammable principle from the coally matter to give 
ſuch ſtrong indications of a ſulphureous impregna- 
tion, N“. 2 and 3, as would make our author and 
you call this, had you know it, one of your great 
defiderata in chemiſtry, an artificial ſulphureous wa- 
ter, which is not alcaline, emulating the appear- 
ances and properties of the natural. But, N“. 4. 
ſhews your miſtake ; as it proves this a ſolution 
ſtrongly charged with the phlogiſton, as putrid ſea 
and other ſalt waters are; but wanting the great re- 
quiſite from the univerſal acid, fo that this, like pu- 
trid ſalt waters, may be called a phlogiftic, but not a 
ſulphureous water. 

Now, as the xxth gave a leſs colored ſolution, 
though not leſs phlogiſtic than the preceding, and 
the xxiſt, a ſolution not leſs phlogiſtie than the 
xxth, though quite colorleſs, * it is eafy to conceive 
it muſt be owing to the ſea falt ; whence we fee, that 
this ſalt has not the extreme tenden) to ſulphur, for 
which our author contends. And thus you may fee, 
how far the obſervations cited from Hor FMHAN, ſuit 
your friend's purpoſes. 

A diligent enquirer may hit on intermediate expe- 
riments upon thoſe plans to give the cleareſt demon- 
ſtrations of the trutks defired ; particularly that falt 
deſtroys, rather than tends to highten the color of 
theſe folutions. But thefe are enough to thew, that 
falts are capable of imbibing the phlogiſton, fo as to 
impregnate water copiouſly with it. While it muft 
be groſly abſurd to call ſuch a water ſulphureous, as 

iT 

®* I muſt here obſerve, that in repeting theſe experiments, I 
diſcovered that ſome of the alcaline ſolutions were colored, which 
ſhould have been colorleſs, and gave a refinous ſmell which aroſe 


from the filtrating paper, which is not eafily found free enough 
from pitch, to let an alcaline ley paſs through it untainted. 
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it contains but one ingredient, and that the moſt 
ſimple, and that which makes but one ſixteenth part 
of the mixt, called ſulphur. You never call a wa- 
ter ſulphureous for being charged with the other and 
the greater and more material part of the compoſiti- 
on, the vitriolic acid: Cinnabar conſiſts of Mercury 
and /ulphur, about ſeven to one : Will you call eve- 
ry thing Cinnabar, in which you find quichſilver, or 
fulphur ? Yet could this be more abſurd, than cal- 
ling waters impregnated with the phlogiſton, ſulphu- 
reous, While the other material ingredient is want- 
ing ? | 

If the ordinary means of generating ſulphur were 
but thoroughly known to our author aud you, there 
would be leſs difficulty of convincing you of theſe 
truths, | 
If any neuter ſalt, compoſed of a fixed ſalt or ob- 
ſorbent earth, and the vitriotic acid, be charged but 
with the phlogiſton, by fuſion, to facilitate which, 
and expedite the union, a redundance of fixed ſalt is 
in ſome meaſure neceſſary, as in the vitriolate tartar 
a maſs, of a liver color, more or leſs dark, according 
as it is impregnated with the phlogiſton, will be ob- 
fained. This gives a colored ſolution of ſulphur, 
like that of hepar ſulphuris, in water, which may be 
precipitated by acids into a pure magiſtery or preci- 
pitate of ſulphur. And there is no good chemiſt in- 
ſenſible, that this ſulphur is generated by the union 
of it's well known conſtituent parts, the phlogiſton 
in the coal, and the vitriolic acid in the neuter ſalt. 
And no inſtance has as yet been found of ſulphur's 
being produced from other principles, in nature or 
by her hand-maid, Art. 

To apply this to our preſent purpoſe; 


EXPER. 


w 
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EXPER, XXL 


I took ſea falt one ounce, Glauber's ſalt two 
drachms, 'charcoal half a drachm ; powdered mix- 
ed and fuſed them. The refult was a dark colored 
maſs, which powdered, was of an aſh-color ; it had 
a 1 ſomewhat acrid, bitter, and ſulphureous 
talte. 

1. I diſſolved half an ounce of it, by mixing it with 
half a pint of cold water, 

2. It tinged the filver ſpoon, with which it was ſtir- 
red, yellow. | 

3. The ſolution filtrated was of a pale yellov; 
ſmelled and taſted like a flight ſolution of hepar ſul- 
phuris, but was leſs acrid. 

4. With the vitriolic acid, it mixed without viſi- 
ble commotion, but gave a ftrong fetid ſmell, and 
grew darkly milky upon every drop, and let a fair 
precipitate ſoon ſubſide. 

You ſee, this differs from the preceding Exper. xx. 
onely by the intromiſſion of the vitriolic acid, by 
means of the Glauber's ſalt, the impregnation then, 
of that, was but phlogi/tic ; but this is evidently /al- 
fhurecus , for reaſons, I hope, by row, made obvi- 
ous. | 


But, if any doubt can ſtill remane, repete the fol- 
lowing. 


EXPER. XXII. 


I took common ſope- boiler's kelp, or ſoda one 
ounce, Glauber's falt, two drachms powdered, mixed 
and fuſed them. This gave a maſs like the former, 
whoſe ſolution made like that. 

1. Was colored, ſmelled and taſted alike. 

2. Tinged ſilver alike. 


F 3. And 
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2. And with the vitciolic acid, produced ſimilar 
effects. | 

But, as, in this fuſion, much of the phlogiſton 
of the kelp is waſted, it half a drachm of charcoal 
be added, more ſulphureous effects will be found in 
the mals, and from it's ſolution. 

T heſe, I ſhould hope, would put the generation of 
ſalphur and it's orign, out of all doubt, with our 
Author and you, and ſhould clear up the difterence 
between a water impregnated with the phlogiſton 
alone, and one charged with this and the vitriolic 
acid; the union of wiiich alone can conſtitute a truly 
ſulphureous water. 

By this time, I flatter my ſelf, our Author and 
you have a clearer notion of the nature of waters, 
charged with the ſoluble parts of Soda : They muſt 
be generally phlogiſtic, but never can be truly ſul- 
phureous, but when the kelp has by ſome means or 
other abſorbed more or leſs of the vitriolic acid. And 
the ſhare, the ſea ſalt bears in the ſulphureous impreg- 
nation, muſt appear to be moſt inconſiderable, if 
any at all. Sce Exp. x. to xv. and xix, xxi. 

Upon the whole, as fixed alcalies are rarely, 
if ever, found quite free from phlogiſton, and can 
never be long expoſed to the air, more than the ſalt 
ley or bittern, without being in ſome meaſure neu- 
trated or charged with the univerſal acid; it is not 
difficult to conceive, why pot-aſhes and kelp contain 
more or leſs of the conſtituent parts of ſulphur. 

Let us now examine the ſolutions of Kelp, and ſee 
what clame our Author has to the boaſted invention, 
and to the introducing this medicine into practice. 

Having already, though but rudely, ſketched out 
the component parts of our ſubject; no artiſt can be 
at a loſs to know how to ſeparate from the mals, the 
part or parts, he thinks fit for his purpoſe. 


The 
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The faline parts are the molt readily, by elixivia- 
tion, ſeparated from the maſs. And with theſe, a 
conſiderable portion of the phlogiſton muſt be waſh- 
ed off. To obtain theſe then, nothing further is ne- 
ceſſary than to pour on the powdered kelp, the quan- 
tity of boiling water intended to be impregnated. 
But, in order to aſcertain the proportions of the ſo- 
luble, or eaſily ſoluble, to thoſe of the inſoluble, or 
hardly ſoluble parts, I took an ounce and halt of pure 
ſolid kelp, powdered it well, and divided it into three 
equal parts, to prepare for the three experiments fol- 


lowing : 
EXPER. XXIII. 


I took half an ounce of the above folid kelp, pow- 
dered ; mixed it in a glaſed earthen veſſel, with a pint 
of ſoft water; ſet it on a moderate fire, and conti- 
nued it there, till it boiled thoroughly. I then remov- 
ed it from the fire; and, as ſoon as it's heat became 
tolerable to glaſſes, filtrated it by a glaſs funnel into 
a glaſs decanter, pouring and waſhing the reſiduum 
into the paper coffin in the funnel. 

1. The filtrated ſolution was colorleſs ; while hot, 
ſmelled ſtrong and offenſive, not unlike a flight ſo- 
lution of liver of ſulphur. It was of a ſalt, acrid, 
bitter and ſulphureous taſte. 

2. It tarniſhed filver, from yellow to black, upon 
ſtanding. | 

3. With the vitriolic acid, after a flight ebullition, 
it changed to a conſiderable milkineſs; which, upon 
ſtanding, became more opac, and let a light, white 
ſediment ſubſide. 

4. What remaned in the filtrating paper, well 
dried, and carefully collected, weighed one drachm 
and an half. More falts may, no doubt, be extracted 
from this, with new water, by ſuch as chooſe to car- 
ry the experiment further. But this, and the follow- 
ing experiments may ſerve to give a pretty juſt idea 
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of the proportion, the ſalts bear to the earths in the 
kelp. 
But, in order to judge if further coction were 
neceſſary, | | 


EXPER. XXIV. 


I took half an ounce of the ſame powdered maſs 
of kelp with the preceding Exper. XXIII. mixed it 
with a pint and a quarter of the ſame water, in the 
ſame veſſel, cleaned; placed it on the ſame fire and 
boiled it for fifteen minutes, when I found it had eva- 
porated to the pint gauge, marked on the veſſel. 
As ſoon as the glaſſes might bear the heat, I fil- 
trated the liquor, pouring and waſhing the whole 
undiſſolved reſiduum into the coffin. 

1. The filtrated ſolution was colorleſs, and ſmelled 
and taſted like the former, except that it ſeemed 
ſomewhat more acrid or lixivial on the palate. 

2. It tarniſhed Silver, but more ſlowly and ſlight- 
ly, than the former. | 

2. With the vitriolic acid, it exhibited the like 
changes and appearances. with the former. 

4. The undiſſolved parts remaning in the coffin, 
carefully dried and gathered, weighed one drachm 
and twenty f1x granes. 


In order to judge what further Coction might ex- 
tract, or what changes the protracted coction might 
produce, 


E X P E R. XXV. 


I took half an ounce of the ſame kelp powdered, 
mixed it with a pint and an half of the ſame water, 
and in the fame veſſel, and on the ſame fire, boiled 
it, in the like manner, to the fame ſtandard, a pint. 
As hot as the reſt, in the like manner, I ſeparated 

the 
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the diſſolved, from the undiſſolved parts, by filtration, 
ſaving the later in the paper coffin. 

In the boiling, this had the like appearances with 
XXIII, XXIV. but that the ſmell ſeemed to abate as 
the coction was protracted. As ſoon as the heat ad- 
mitted of it, I filtrated this, like the preceding. 

1. The filtrated liquor was colorleſs, as that of 
XXIV. It ſmelled alike, but leſs than either, as it 
ſeemed to excede both in the acrid or lixivial taſte. 

2. It tarniſhed ſilver, but more ſlowly and ſlight- 
ly than XXIII. or XXIV. 

3. With the vitriolic acid, the effects and appear- 
ces ſeemed ſimilar to theſe. 

4. The undiſſolved matter in the coffin carefully 
dried and gathered, like the preceding, weighed one 
drachm and twenty five granes. 

his to be obſerved, that the decoctions of the 
three ſeveral experiments kept about eight days in 
open decanters, loſſed much of their ſmell. But a 
tea · ſpoon being put into a glaſs of each, at the ſame 
inſtant, the firſt got a copper colored tarniſn before 
either of the others were altered, and got the color 
of purpled ſteel, by the time the ſecond, and after it, 
the third, got a pale copper color; which became a 
pale purple alſo, but never ſo deep as the firſt. 
Moreover, the vapors of theſe ſolutions, in boiling, 
tinges ſilver yellow, in the like proportion; but theſe 
effects all diminiſn upon protracting the boiling. 

After what has lately paſſed between you and me, 
I muſt ſuppoſe theſe experiments, XXIII, XXIV, 
XXV. can hardly require any explanation. And 
the purport of them cannot be leſs obvious. But to 
prevent new miſapprehenſions, I muſt go a little fur- 
ther. 

The phyſician, who! preſcribes a Solution of Kelp, 
will no doubt, duly weigh and determine what he 
looks for in ſuch a ſolution : If he looks for the ſalts 
and the phlogiſton, theſe he obtains by the ſimple 


ſolution 
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= 
* ſolution of - boiling water, Exper. XXIII. And in 
this, beſides the volatile parts, he has out of four 
drachms of Kelp, two drachms and an half of falts, 
that is five eighths of the whole; there remaning 
undiflolved one drachm and an. half, which makes 
three eighths of the whole. 

This muſt have been different kelp from what our 
author uſed, when he tells us, p. 6. about half of 
his remaned infoluble after a quarter of an hour's 
boiling. - 

But you will probably, with-our author, contend, 
that even by experiments, XXIV, XXV. it ap- 
pears that the impregnation. of theſe 1s rendered 
ſtronger, by the protracted boiling. Suppoſe I ſhould 
concede this to you; it will not better your cauſe in 
the end: That the ley of kelp becomes ſtronger by 
long decoction, than it can be-by one boiling, 1s cer- 
tainly true. But that you-may not miſtake the cauſe, 
know that it is ſimply this: Earths of the calcarious 
kinds, calcined with ſea ſalt, are rendered ſoluble in 
the way of ſalt ley or bittern, by a portion of the muri- 
atic acid. And all lime, mixed and boiled with fixed 
alcalies, is partly diſſolved and yields a ley far more 
acrid and cauſtic than the ſimple alcali. Hence, our au- 
thor's decoction of Soda, as well as that of Exper. XXIV, 
XXV. is indeed more ſtrongly charged than the ſim- 
ple ſolution of Exper. XXIII. that is, with earths, 
ſome four or five granes to a pint. But, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that while the protracted decoction gains four 
or five granes of earth, and is thereby rendered more 
acrid, it loſes in proportion what our author and you 
aim at, a ſulphureous impregnation, his favorite off- 
ſpring of. ſea ſalt! as is ſeen by the diminiſhed effects 
of XXIV. 2, XXV. 2, and the ſucceding obſerva- 
tions, on the tarniſhing filver. This the judicious 
preſcriber will attend to; and this will determine 
him, if he means to give a more ſaline and acrid ley, 


to protiact the boiling of the Soda. Bur, if the _ 
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- of Soda alone, charged with the phlogiſton, be the 
inſtruments of health, he wiſhes to uſe ; then, he will 
certainly direct that ſimple proceſs, by which theſe are 
beſt attained, which I may preſume to ſay, is NY. xxiii. 

Thus, Sir, you ſee, I have the erin of dif- 
fering from our Author, even in the way of his trade, 
which we may now call from his own phraſe, by the 
new and elegant appellation of a DauG-Manupac- 
TURER. The title, I fear will be found juſt among 
ſome of our unworthy dealers in medicine, who in 
ſtead of preparers, or venders of pure, natural drugs, 
are actually Drug-maters. An imputation fo far 
from men of our Author's character, that I hope he 
will not ſtick fo cloſe to the greek idiom, but rather 
change the appellation. 

That you may not imagine, I wiſh to overlook the 
white precipitate of theſe experiments, I muſt in- 
form you, that I have attended to it with the ut- 
moſt care. I never, indeed, got a piece of Soda, from 
which I could get any thing like the common preci- 
pitate of ſulphur, which was probably owing to it's 
being too compact to admit the impregnation of the 
univerſal acid from the air. And therefore, all that 
I have been yet able to procure of this precipitate, 
was ſo little, and ſeemed fo ſubtil, if not volatil, that 
I have not as yet been able to put it to any other 
teſt, than drying the paper through which the white 
liquor was filtrated, and when I could not, with 
mine eye, diſcover the ſubtil precipitate, upon run- 
ning the paper over with a red hot poker, a vivid 
blewiſh flame ſuddenly ſhewed itſelf, and as quickly 
expired: Much ſuch as is ſeen by holding a paper, 
on which photphorus has been rubbed, before a 
fire. This precipitate however, may be called ful- 
phur. But, if it be ſuch, it is probably, generally 
incomplete, from the want of the univerſal acid 
See Exper. xxi, xxii. 

Phyſic is perhaps the onely profeſſion, in which the 
proficients have in no age diſdained to receive inttruc- 

tion 
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tion or improvement from perſons of inſerior 
ranks or underſtandings. When we are willing to 
collect uſeful knowledge, even from the irrational 
parts of the creation, we cannot ſurely refuſe to re- 

ceive it from the rational, and left of all from men of 
the different branches of our profeſſion. From theſe, 
we might certainly expect it, if every man would 
keep to the cultivating his own vineyard, and im- 
part the fair fruits of his ſtudy and labor to his 
neighbour. But, to this, our Author ſcorns to 
confine himſelf, and yet 1s for teaching the whole fa- 
culty. | 

Would it not have been friendly in you, or ſome 
body in his ſecrets, tv have hinted to our Author, 
that a man ſhould excel firſt in his own art, before 
he undertakes to inſtruct or improve, and much more 
before he preſumes to cenſure the members of 
a ſuperior branch? I once heared of a pretended 
alchemiſt, who attempted to paſs for a real one, 
with a gentleman, who made chemiſtry his 
principal ſtudy. The imaginary adept either ac- 
tually believed, or would have the gentleman 
believe, that he had diſcovered, and for a fit re- 
compence, was ready to impart, the grand ſecret. 
The gentleman aſked him, what he was bred to ? 
The adept anſwered, a barber, and that he had not 
yet quitted his trade. Pray then, learned Doctor, 
inform me, what is the uſe of ſope in ſhaving ? 
Though ſope had long been very familiar to the poor 
alchemical Barber's hand, he neither knew it's com- 
poſition, nor could account for it's moſt ſimple and 
common effects. Go friend, ſayed the gentleman, and 
till you are verſed in the inferior parts of Chemi- 
ſtry, make no pretenſions to the more ſublime, un- 
leſs you chooſe to paſs for a knave or a fool. 

For the improvement of arts, as well as the re- 
formation of manners, men ſhould certainly begin 
at home; and thoſe who would tcach or cenſure 
others, 
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2 ſhould not themſelves be found deficient, at 
Yet our Author, who certainly does not now ap- 
' pear quite perfect at home, ſets ont with nothing lefs 
than opening anew light io Phſic and to Chemiſtry, di. 
covering a new medicine, teaching it's uſes and it's doſes ; 
and to inforce the later, tells us, p. 21. that be bas 
known very powerful medicines rendered very ine ſfeltual, 
f not pernicious, from an error in the preſcriber, in not 
nowing how to doſe them, Thus our Author takes 
upon him, not onely to teach, but to cenſure, the 
practitioners in phyſic, of his time. How juſtly, and 
how becoming his function, let cool and judicious 
heads determine. As I am not of conſequence enough 
to feel myſelf galled by the charge, I ſhall fay no- 
thing for my ſelf. But I muſt think more juftice, if 
not more reſpect and more deference, due to all the 
gentlemen of the faculty, who have practiced in this 


city in our Author's time. 
But let us wave this, and obferve his dofes ; to 


adults froueteen grams, twice a day, and to infants five of 


ix; more, he lays, irritating the bowel: tao much. In this, 
by his calculation, there is but half, by mine, ſome- 
what more than half, of ſoluble parts, the reſt, for 
ought we yet fee, inert earth. Can fiveteen, or 
fix granes 2 day of the falts of kelp, produce ſuch 
difagreeable, ſuch forbidding effects? I affirm, that 
ordinarily and properly given, it is impothble, and as a 
farther proof, I alſo affirm, what I might appele to 
the files of many apothecaries for, that I have given 
Soda in powder, to adults, to the quantity of thirty 
anes, and to children, from fix to ten or twelve or 
veteen granes, twice, ſometimes, three times a day, 
for weeks, yea months, with good ſucceſs, and no 
kind of ſenſible evil effects. And that I have like- 
wiſe given it in larger proportion in folution, with like 
G deſire- 
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deſireable and no evil effects, as I ſhalFmore fully ex- 
plane in the ſequel. 

_ While I muſt ſuppoſe, I ſtand acquitted of having 
learned the uſes or doſes of Soda from our Author ; 
I muſt take care not to arrogate to my ſelf any me- 
rit from a pretended diſcovery. Whoever conſiders 
the efficacy of the nitre of the antients, and attends 
to extenſive courſes of Chemiſtry, wherein all the pro- 
ducts of nature and art fall under conſideration, 
and wherein ſuch a ſubject asSoda could hardly eſcape, 
muſt be acquainted with the nature of Kelp, and 
muſt judge it bears as near analogy to that nitre, as 
any like artificial production can to a natural. 
This will be rendered more plane, by a ſhort re- 
view of the ſentiments of the antients, with reſpect 

to alcalies, but particularly to their nitre. 

Ihe artificial alcalies do not appear to have been 
ſo much in uſe among the antients, as the natural, 
which were better known and diſtinguiſhed under the 
different appellations of natron, nitron, nitrum, li- 
thron, lithrum, aphronitron, aphronitrum, ha- 
linitron, halinitrum, halmiraga, halmirax, ſpuma 
and flos nitri, &c. as thoſe were by the names of al- 
chali, alkali or alcali, Soda, Alumen catinum, &c. 
By alcali, was firſt underſtood the ſalt obtained by 
calcination of the marine plant, whoſe Arabic name is 
Kali, by elixiviation of it's aſhes, and evaporation 
of the ley. Sometimes the groſs maſs of aſhes was 
indiſcriminately taken under the name of alcali, for 
the ſalt, not onely by the Arabians, but ſome ſucced- 
ing Greek and Roman writers. 

The plant known to the Arabians by the name of 

Kali, or Chali, by the Latins was called Soda, and 
the maſs obtained by it's calcination was known un- 
der the ſame appellation. But when the ſalt was (e- 
parated from the maſs, as above mentioned, it was 
then, and not till then, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Sal Sodae, 

The 
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The Alumin Catinum ſeems to have been the groſs 
maſs of Soda or kelp. OI 
' Theſe were the firſt known, and were produced 
from marine or ſubmarine plants. But ſome, * pret- 
ty early mention ſalt obtained from burned wood, or 
wood aſhes, prefering that of the oak, which might 
have been analogous to the modern pot or gravelled 
" aſhes. And Plix us Þ obſerves, that lees of wine, 
dried and calcined, acquire the nature and qualities 
of nitre. 

I do not recollect, that theſe are by any of the an- 
tients diſtinguiſhed with due preciſion and accuracy 
from each other; and they ſeem, as by common 
conſent, to have been for all uſes and purpoſes, indiſ- 
criminately taken for the native alcali or nitre of the 
antients, whoſe place they in time ſo far uſurped, 
that however plentifully all Aſia, particularly Egypt, 
abounded with nitre, Ma TH1oLUs & complains, that 
in his days, none of that ſalt was brought into Italy. 

It is true, indeed, the affinity of the nitre of the 
antients to Soda, if not the identity of both, appears 
by comparing what the old writers have recorded of 
the nature, properties and uſes of their nitre, to 
thoſe which the moderns have diſcovered in kelp. 

The antients have not informed us of any eſſen- 
tial-differences of kinds of their nitre. We can one- 
ly collect, that they in general diſtinguiſhed theirs 


by ſome accidental differences from the places and 
forms in which it was found, and thus particularly 


divided it into two kinds; the one native, as it was 
found in ſolid glebes in the earth, effloreſcing on the 
ſurface of the earth or on walls, or oozing through 
vaults and caves; where it formed efflorences, little 


G 2 pipes, 
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pipes, &c. and the fictitious, which was wide by 


natural or artificial elutriation of nitrous earths 
and the natural or artificial evaporation of the ley. 
The former, when equally pure, they always pre- 
ferred to the later. 

The aphronitrum or flowers, ſpume or froth of 
nitre was generally reckoned the beſt, for all their 

urpoſes, and it's choice conſiſted in it's being, brit- 
a le, ligh ht, ſpongy, rous or fiſtular, and white or 
of a Lind of purple color; which, with it's ſalt, 
acrid and bitter taſte, ſhews it 8 correſpondence with 
our kelp. The oeconomical uſes of the nitre of the 
antients ſeem, as far as they were verſed in Chemiſ- 
try, to correſpond with the modern uſes of kelp or 
pot-aſhes, ſuch as glaſs making, waſhing, cleanſing 
and the like. | 

The medicinal uſes of their nitre was more exten- 
five ; in ſo much, that whoever caſts his eye over the 
moſt celebrated writers of antiquity on this ſubject, 
and at the fame time rationally weighs the nature 
and properties of fixed alcalies, will find abundant 
- reaſon to lament the general diſuſe into which theſe 
moſt powerful medicines have generall y fallen in 
theſe later days. 

By reaſon and experience, our obſervant fathers 
found and recorded the efficacy of theſe ſalts. 
They, indeed, for want of more knowledge in 
Chemiſtry, confounded the mineral alcali in their 
nitre, with the muriatic ſalt which was always joined 
with it. Hence, Dioscoklipks“ aſcribes ſimilar vir- 
tues to nitre, aphronitre and falt ; but reckons the 
ſecond the more powerful. They were externally 
moped | in emplaſters and unguents for the purpoſes 

reſolving, diſcuſſing and drawing ; mixed with 
honey, they were uſed in certain diſorders of the 
| eyes 
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eyes. They were applied, as lotions, to abceſſes of 
the ears, to cleanſe them, and to relieve them from 
beating and noiſe. In ointments with hog's-lard or 
aſſes ſuet, for the bites of mad dogs. In emplaſ- 
ters or pultiſes with figs, for oedemas and anaſarcas. 
Internally, diſſolved in water, or mixed in it, with 
powdered cumin ſeed, or in a decoction of rue, dill, 
anis or the like carminatives, he recommends it to 
relieve flatulencies and pains of the inteſtines ; againſt 
the poiſon of muſhrooms, and againſt the effects 
ariſing from the taking of bull's blood, with filphium ; 
as alſo againſt the venom, of certain inſects of the 
cantharides kind; Bupreſtis. a 
SGalEN V looks upon nitre as poſſeſſing an inter- 
mediate rank between aphronitre and ſalt. By 
calcination, he tells us, it is brought nearer the for- 
mer, being thereby ſubtiliſed: By which, his rea- 
ſon for preferring that to nitre is ſeen. He reckons 
it of a drying and digeſtive quality, and an inci- 
ſive, attenuant, and reſolvent of groſs and viſcid hu- 
mors. 

PINS +}, an induſtrious collector of the wri- 
tings and ſentiments of the authors to his time, is 
more extenſive on the medicinal uſes of Nitre. He 
aſcribes the ſame qualities and virtues to it with Di- 
oSCORIDEs and GALEN, and adds, that the nitre 
works are remarkable for conducing to the clearneſs 
of the eyes, which are there never ſeen bleared; that 
ulcers brought thither are ſpeedily healed, while 
thoſe contracted there are tardily cured. He ſays, 
it mollifies the ſkin and promotes ſweat, being 
rubbed on with oil. It is acrid and extenuant, 
drying, incraſſative, heating and eſcharotic ; fit in 
all caſes, where drawing, diſcuſhng, deterging and 
extenuating are proper, as in pimples and puſtules : 


De 7 Medicament. Facult. Lib. viii. and xi. 
+ Hiſt. Natur. I. ib. xxxi, Cap. 10. Lib. xxxv. Cap. 17. 1 
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For theſe purpoſes, ſome calcine and extinguiſh it in 
_ auſtere wine, or medicate their baths with it. Ex- 
ceſſive ſweats are reſtrained by it with the addition of 
dry orrice and green oil. In a gargle, with pepper 
and wine, or a decoction of leeks, it eaſes pains of 
the teeth. Calcined and uſed as a dentifrice, it clean- 
ſes and whitens the teeth. In an ointment with Sa- 
mian earth and oil, it kills lice and other vermin that 
infeſt the ſkin. With equal parts of Cimolian earth, 
adding a ſufficient quantity of vinegar, mixed and 
rubbed on pituitous ſwellings of the limbs, it won- 
derfully relieves them. It is uſeful in pituitous ſwel- 
lings and eruptions all over the body. In emplaſ- 
ers with reſin, or a pultice with grapes, it opens 
and draws boils. It is effectual in the bites of 
mad dogs and other venomous animals, and in 
phagedenic, corroding and putrid ulcers. It is, ex- 
ternally, as well as internally, applied, and found 
uſeful in dropſies. It refreſhes wearied perſons by 
rubbing the ſkin with it, mixed with oil and vi- 
negar. Mixed with honey and cows milk, it clears 
the ſkin of puſtules, and exulcerations. It is given in 
| pains of the inteſtines and reins, rigors of the body 
and pains of the nerves. In a palſy of the tongue. In 
certain Aſthmas, mixed with appropriate ptiſans. In 
inveterate coughs, with equal parts of galbanum and 
turpentine. In the quinzy, with tar. It gives eaſe to 
Pains of the joints, upon rubbing them in the ſun with 
this and Cyprian oil mixed. It diſpels flatulencies, 
and being drank in wine, cures the jaundice, and the 
itchings attendant on it, being taken with vinegar. 
With allum' mixed, it cures the itch. It frees the ſkin 
from offenſive ſmells, by frequent waſhings. It is 
given in indigeſtions and laxes. Annointing the ſkin 
with nitre and oil, before the return of the paroxyſms 
of intermittents, is recommended by many; as alſo in 
white ſcaly eruptions, in leproſies, freckles, and other 


cutaneous foulneſſes. It is uſed with good effects, in 
EDD baths 
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baths, for the gout, as alſo in attrophic, epiſthoto- 
nous and tetanous caſes. 

With theſe, AcricoLa * in general agrees. 
FaLLoeiusF is of the like ſentiments ; but juſt- 
ly aſcribes a mild purgative quality to nitre. But 
however, recommends it, rather to be mixed with 
other purgatives, to correct and render them more 
effectual, than to be given as ſuch, by itſelf. More- 
over, he mentions it as an errhine, and looks upon it 
as effectual in promoting uterine evacuations and 

cleanſings. 

The fame virtues are aſcribed to the nitrous wa- 
ters, but more explicitly, as theſe were more freely 
uſed. Theſe are particularly declared to be effectual 
in reſolving ſtrumous affections, and in curing the 
itch, and other cutaneous eruptions. See STRABO, 
AGRICOL A de natura fofil. CaELius, AURELIANUS, 
Fol Lo Us de Aquis Thermal. Bacciusde Tbermis, &c. 

Though I before $ gave hints of theſe ſentiments, I 
think it neceſſary to clear up the matter a little fur- 
ther here; as in your argument, you glance ſome ob- 
ſcurity on the matter, and becauſe it will help to 
ſhew you, that there is nothing either new or clear in 
our author's medicinal notions of kelp. 

I hope, I ſhall not be found to flatter my (elf, 
when I preſume, you will now do me the juſtice you 
have heretofore denied me, and confeſs, that I have 
declared and demonſtrated the Aten and Borſet baths 
to be compoſed of ſalts, if not of earths, analogous 
to thoſe of the nitre of the antients, together with 
the principles of ſulphur in ſome. And that upon 
theſe demonſtrated impregnations, I have layed down 
the uſes and virtues of thoſe waters. 

From whence our author took his notions of ſoda, 
I ſhall not take upon me to ſay. I muſt, for myſelf, 


De Natur. Foſſil. Lib. III. + De Simplic. Medicament. 
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confeſs, I took mine from finding kelp correſpond. 
0 


with every thing the antients have thought fit to 
hand down to us, with clearneſs, relative to their 
nitre. ; | | 
His notions of the productions of the mineral al- 
cali is not quite agreeable to mine. On p. 15, 16. he 
explanes it very Fimiarly and confidently, by foffi 
ſalts being calcmed by ignited pyrites in the bowel; 
of the earth. But, in a letter to me, ſoon af- 
ter the publication, he ſees his error, and attempts to 
correct it, by the interpoſition of ſome other fewel, 
700 5 large quantities of wood, &c. How either 

ypotheſis could anſwer his purpoſe, I own I cannot 
fee : For, if by the firſt, Glauber's ſalt muſt be pro- 
duced, from the union of the vitriolic acid, in the 
Pyrite, with the baſis. of the foſſil ſalt, which our 
author himſelf judges by the ſecond ; will not his 
large quantity of wood calcined, give an alkali of an 
other kind, the fixed vegetable, as well as the mi- 
neral ? 

I am not aſhamed to own mine ignorance of the 
manner in which the mineral alcali is produced in 
nature. But it would ſeem to me to be an eaſter 
and leſs ſtrained conjecture to judge that the native 
alcali has been, in many places, if not univerſally, 
produced by ſome accidental calcination of ſea 
Weeds... - : 

It can not be very difficult to conceive this, when 
we find a variety of the fulleſt grown ſhells and other 
like productions of the ſea, upon ſome of the higheſt 
hills known, particularly about Aen. By whatſoever 
means theſe came to be left by the parent ſea on dry 
land; it can not be difficult to conceive plenty of 
ſea weeds deſerted in the ſame place and manner. 
We may readily conceive an almoſt infinite variety 
of accidents by which theſe may be ſet on fire and 
burned. And it is not at all wonderful that the ſalt 


refulting from ſuch a calcination ſhould in tract of 
time 


. «ff 
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Kink enter into the bowels of the earth, and after- 
wards, ſhew itſelf in the different forms, in which it is 
_ diſcovered, in nitron, aphronitron or the like. But 

if this ſfiould not Pleaſe our author or you, I think 
at preſent but of another ſubterfuge: Modern diſco- 
veries clearly ſhew, that not onely amber and other bi- 
tumens, were vegetable juices ; but that the variotis 
kinds of foſſil coal were once actual wood, which, 
by the inimitable and ineffable chemiſtry of nature, 
are mineraliſed into thoſe forms. Why may not the 
vegitable alcalr ſuffer a mineraliſation, upon the ſame 
principles ? | 3 the I , y 1 a | 

It can hardly be unpleaſing to our author to find 
theſe matters brought ſo near an accommodation 
to ſome of his ſentiments, to wit, that 2he naturol 
ſulphurebus toutes dib ALU their qualities from Sal 

Sodas; though it is hoped he will not now infiſt upon 
this; ſince, if he be not content with the difference 
mage ont in the Es sv on WATERS, he muſt here ſee 
that Aten Baths aud Tuth like waters, are not, as he 
contends, fnere' folujians of ſoda or ſuch like phlo- 
r 
Hoy far the nitte uf the antients might have been 
impregnated with plögiſton, they have left us too 
little do judge by, Bit, conjecture.” I own myſelf 
of opinion, that all chat were cblored, eſpecially 
purple, blue or black, were thus impregnated, in 
different degrees. Auck F Confels, that it was from 
the firſt hints the old ſages gave of the nature and 
uſes f their nitre, ad a chemical examination of 
kelp; that I-was firſt induced to judge of their affini- 
ties, and induced to prove the finvlarity of their 
powers in medicignmee. 

Theſe conſiderations early moved nie to bring kelp 
to the teſt: And, I muſt confeſs, I never thought 
the like troubles better recompenſed: For, after hav- 
ing long and often adminiſtered it, in a great variety 
of caſes, I never met with any medicine that _ 
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| (821) 
By a fit bruſh, twice a day; while the ſame, or ſome 
other appropriate ſweetening courſe is provided in- 
ternally. intro 243 1 
PFrequent wafhings in ſuch a ſolution deftroys the 
inſects with which the ſkins of men, as well as brutes, 
are infeſted. And as the itch and ſuch like errupti- 
ons of the one, ſo the mange and ſuch like cutaneous 
foulneſſes of the other may be relieved by the fame 
means; ſo may both, by previous cleanſings, by 
waſhings, be prevented. | | 
And though the ſmell of ſuch a lotion or bath muſt 
be offenſive; this comfort attends thoſe who uſe ei- 
ther, that the ſmell vaniſhes almoſt as ſoon as the ſkin 
dries. 
| Internally taken, it obtunds acidity in the firſt 
paſſages and proves gently aperient ; if increaſed, 
urgative. | 
The ſalt of foda, ſeparated from the ſea falt, is 
much more mild in all it's operations, than the ve- 
etable alcali; and is not leſs efficacions, though 
much leſs offenſive, than ſope. It is powerfully, 
though mildly, reſolvent, attenuant, diuretic, and 
deterſive. This ſalt may be given in many caſes, 
where the concomitant ſea ſalt may be improper. 
The intire maſs or it's ſolution are among the moſt 
powerful remedies, I know, in the general train of 
diſorders ariſing from indigeſtions and crudities, par- 
ticularly obſtructions of the meſentery and the whole 
glandular ſyſtem. And all that is tediouſly ſought for 
theſe diftempers, in ſpongia uſta, æthiops, vegetabi- 
lis and fea water, center in ſoda. 
The antients reckoned their nitre a ſpecific againſt 
noxious muſhrooms ; and I know nothing ſo effec- 
tual againſt ſurfeits of any muſhrooms or other ve- 
=xWe or over-loading the bowels with animal 
ood. Nothing promotes their digeſtion or expulſion _ 
better. In theſe caſes, ſometimes ſpecies 2 


632) 
ſometimes ſome opening ſalt are to be occaſionally 
added. 1 aA +34 1 m. | 3G. 421 
By ſoda alone, after all the common remedies have 
proved ineffectual, I have known children ſpeedily 
reed from worms, from tumid- bellies, obſtructed 
glands, paleneſs, laſſitude, &c. diſorders which uſu- 
ally end in rackits or in death. 
And, I could inſtance ſome caſes of adults, where 
the whole glandular ſyſtem, as far as could be diſ- 
covered inwardly, as well as outwardly, has been ſo 
obſtructed, as to bring on the moſt violent and dan- 
gerous ſymptoms ; effectually relieved by a courſe 
of ſoda. And I can not ſay, I know an inſtance, in 
many caſes of this nature in leucophlegmatic habits, 
which are the fit ſubjects for it, where a courſe of 
ſoda. was fairly tried, without the deſired ſucceſs. 
And for the ſame reaſon, I have found it ſtimulate 
the deſireable diſcharges in hydropic and attendant 
i&teric caſes, where the whole claſs of hydragogues 
and hepatic medicines have proved ineffectual. Like- 
wiſe, in obſtinate, inveterate coughs, in ſubjects with 
obſtructed glands, I have found ſoda very ſervice- 
able, where there has been no hamoptoes or ulcera- 
tions of the lungs. 

Thus you may eaſily ſee, how extenſive the uſe of 
this powerful remedy, in judicious hands, may be 
found, x 

In habits highly ſanguine and bilious, this medi- 
cine may not be given with ſafety, but after proper 
Preparation and with judicious attention and caution 3 
for reaſons which muſt be obvious to you. 

In the caſes of infants, as well as adults, where 
there is a redundance of humidity ; I generally give 
the pure ſoda in fine powder, ſimple, or with the ad- 
dition of ſome medicine coinciding with the general 
intention: Thus, in ſome obſtinate ſcurvies, and 
ſcrophulous caſes, I add a third or a fourth part of 
crude antimony levigated, which it is capable of ren- 

& dering 
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dering emetic ; for reaſons known to all that are well 
verſed in the chemical treatment of that mineral. 
And thus it becomes a ſtill more powerful and ac- 
tive remedy in judicious hands. 
In the bowel caſes of infants, I give it, either ſim- 
le, or occaſionally joined with rubarb, ſcammony, 
c. and, if it proves heating, I add a little of the 
cryſtals of Tartar. You know the reſult is Seignette's 
ſalt. 

In the cold conſtitution, with obſtructed glands, 
I give it in powders, pills, boles or electaries, ſim- 
ple, or joined with Species Aromatice, Ammoniacum, 
Calbanum, Helenium, Rubia Tinflorum, Mille pedes, Ca- 
ro Viperina, &c. { 

In the Dropſies and Jaundices of ſuch, I give it 
pure, or joined in convenient forms with Rheum, 
Jalapa, Scamonium, Gutta Gambae, and the like. 

In their coughs and aſthmas, either pure or joined 
in convenient forms with Crocus, Myrrba, Ammonia- 
cum, Galbanum, Camphora, Helenium, Millepedes, &c. 

One may correct or * the ſmell, with any 
aromatic. But, it rarely, if ever, requires ſuch cor- 
rectors, except where copious dilution may not be 
admitted, which beſt corrects or prevents any irrita- 
tion it can otherwiſe give the bowels. | 

And thus, I frequently have given it, from fix or 
ten to fiveteen, twenty, or thirty granes, three times 
a day. I have given it from two ſcruples, to a 
drachm once a day, to ſeveral, without finding any 
ſenſible ill effect. In an advanced doſe, it generally 
makes it's way through the firſt paſſages onely ; m 
ſmaller doſes, it goes further, and manifeſts itſelf by 
the pores and the kidneys. And it rarely, if ever, 
requires any thing to correct or mitigate it's operati- 
on, except ſimple dilution. 

In ſolution, I make more free with it: I direct it 
to be diſſolved pure, from two to four drachms, in a 
quart of water, and ſometimes occaſionally add fome 


drops 
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drops of the acids of ſalt, nitre, or vitriol, Some- 
times a drachm or two of /piritus nitri vel vitrioli 
dulcis, an ounce, two or three of agua junip. comp. a 
drachm or two of chryſtals of tartar, or of Eyſem or 
Glauber's ſalts. And thus, I give from a pint to a 
quart, in different potions, at the proper, medicinal 
intervals, to adults, in the twenty four hours, and 
from fix to twelve ounces to children, from ſix to ſix- 
teen or eighteen — of age. 
In this form, ſi 


mple, it generally ſpeaking, proves 
gently opening and diuretic, and powerfully ſweeten- 
ing, if long continued; but it is in the judicious prac- 
titioners power to alter it extremely by the ſimpleſt 
additions. Thus, the acid of ſalt added, brings it 
more to the nature of ſea ſalt, which is generated as 
this acid ſaturates the mineral alcali. The acid of 
nitre, ſaturating this alcah, makes it of a more cool- 
ing nature, and more diuretic, as it generates qua- 
drangular nitre, which has much of the property of 
the priſmatic or modern nitre or ſaltpetre. And 
the vitriolic acid faturating the ſal fodae, you know, 
gives ſal Glauberi. 80 allo the acid or cryſtals of tar- 
tar produce Sergnette's ſalt. Thoſe, who do not 
chooſe to truſt to theſe like ſaturations, which, you 
know muſt affect the ſulphureous impregnation, may 
add any of thoſe or the other opening neuter ſalts; 
by which you ſee what power the rational preſeriber 
has over this medicine, by increaſing, limiting or 
changing it's operations, upon a ſmall ſimple addition. 
In this form, I look upon fuch a ſimple ſolution of 
foda to be ſuperior to any of the waters which you 
and others deem ſulphureous, in theſe kingdoms. Yea, 
ſuperior to any of the known fimply nitrous waters. 
But the accurate preſcriber will ever cautiouſly diftin- 
guiſh ſuch artificial ſolutions or impregnations, from 
the natural and truly ſulphureous waters, ſuch as thoſe 
of Aten, and even ſome others of inferior note; 
which are ſo far from being alcaline, in the On 

ate; 
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ſtate ; that they appear  neutrated by a ſubtil native 
ſpirit, perhaps not to be imitated by art. * Sn 
Tou will ſometimes meet with ſtomachs fo cold and 
fo ftatujent as to require the addition of ſome of the 
aromatic ſpirits mentioned. And theſe bring it to 
bear greaten analogy to the ſpirituous mineral waters, 
that are impregnated with the like ſalts and the phle- 
iſton. 212 
The above mentioned ſolution will in general be 
found ſtrong enough for baths, lotions, injections for 
the ears, and eye waters. But for the former purpo- 
ſok as well, as for fomentations, the impregnation 
ma be made occaſionally ſtronger, as far as the propor- 
tion ob an ounce an an ounce and an half, or two ounces 
to a quart. And ILknow nothing ſo likely to prevent or 
to cure thei many cutaneous foulneſſes, in the way of 
inſects or eruptions, to which the poor of this and the 
northern corifines of the next kingdom are ſo miſe- 
rably ſubject, as the frequent uſe of ſuch baths, which: 
may be occaſionally uſed, either tepid or cold, at an 
inconſiderable expence- Wherefore, I hope to ſee 
ſada,-if-it be for this purpoſe onely; ſpeedily taken 
into the oeconomy of our hoſpitals. * 
Soda ald affords a moſt powerful vapor bath: For, 
as it bears long boiling before it is quite diveſted of 
is ꝓhlogſtion, ſo the vapor of boiling water, with 
this ã mpregnated may be conveyed into fit receptacles 
for the limbs or other parts of the body, and may be 
found ſerviceable in many obſtinatecaſes as a diſcutient 
and reſolvent, as well as in cutanenous eruptions and 
the haemorrhoids. But the judicious practitioner will- 
ever carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt fuch a vapor and 
that of the native ſulphureous waters, which is, as far 
as I have been able to collect, ever charged with a 
volatil, ſubtil acid. 
I could enumerate many other moſt ſalutary purpo- 
jours, to which I have often applied ſoda. But theſe, 
flatter myſelf, will be enough to lead the rational 
practitioner 
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practitioner to further diſquiſitions into ſo intereſt- 

ing a ſubject; while theſe crude hints alone may 
ſhew him, that it is not owing to our author, that 
this medicine has been introduced into practice. And 


for my part, I onely pretend to have helped to re- 


vive it's uſe.” Nor am I even in this ſingular; ſince! 
have ſometimes ſeen it preſcribed in conſultations 2 
eminent practitioners. 

One of the principal cautions to be noted in in 
the internal uſe of this mild alcali, which requires 
cloſer attention in the more acrid;-1sto'' be taken 
from the general ſolvent powers of theſe ſalts No 


animal glew can withſtand their power. Even filk;; 


wool, . &c. are ſpeedily diſſolved by) fixed ralGalies. 
Hence ſuch; ſalts ſhould be cautiouſly given where 
there is any reaſon to fear theabmaſion of the mucus 
of the inteſtines, or other veſſel :: 
One, and that a topical, ue of Soda, otic 
had. forgot in the more proper plate, is as a-denti- 
frice. There are no diſordets more xife, at the ſame 
time none more neglected, among us, than thoſe 
which beginning with tumors, funguſes and exul- 
cerations of the gums, end in wenka, orwhiceh1s: 
worſe, in rottenneſs of the 2 f and ſometinies of 
the jaw bones. lid no! e182 d Ji 28 
To prevent, as well as to remedy thoſe evils, 1 
know nothing ſo effectual as the zubbing the gumsd 


and teeth with Soda in fine powder, by a proper 


bruſh. For thoſe who find it to ſharp, it may be ſaf· 
tened, by the addition of a proper quantity of bule, 
and as much liquified honey, as wi make it into 4 
paſte. For thoſe whoſe. gums are loaded with cold- 
rheum, it may be warmed by the addition of myrrh, 
75555 ſpecies aromaticæ, canella alba orf the 
Ike ion leu tietos 
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Thus, Sir, you may ſee, I have judged the ſub⸗ 
ject of our Author's pamphlet well worthy of ſeri- 
ous conſideration, though not for the purpoſes, for 
which he and you have taken it up. See how his ob- 
ſervation. is verified, when he tells us, p. 8. that [I 
was near diſcovering his ſecret ſulpburecus water, when 
I found a ſalt correſponding with Soda in the baths of 
Aken ? Might he not with equal propriety and juſtice 
have reverſed this poſition, and ſayed, that a perſon 
who had found a falt in ſulphureous waters, which 
bears ſo great analogy to kelp, that he compares 
the one to the other, could not be far from being 
acquainted with the nature and qualities of Soda ? 
Could the compariſon be made, ſo as to hold good, 
without a perfect acquaintance with both? Then, 
what pretenſions can our Author have to any priori- 
ty, in any part of his ſelf-aſſumed diſcovery ? Let him 
recollect what paſſed between him and me on his men- 
tioning his imaginary ſecret, and he muſt confeſs, I 
was ready to tell him various means of making ſuch a 
ſolution, had he not pretended to the ſole diſcovery. 
And by the P. S. of my firſt letter to you, which 
was prior to our Author's laſt pamphlet, and by 
this, you may judge, I was not altogether a ſtranger 
to the qualities of kelp and it's ſolutions. 

I hope by this time, you and he are ſatisfied that 
though Aken water contains the mineral alcali and ſea 
falt, the ſulphureous impregnation is of a different 
kind from any, he or you have conceived. The falts 
of the baths of Aten and thoſe of Borſet are one and 
the ſame : Yet one is highly charged with the con- 
ſtituent parts of ſulphur, and the other perfectly de- 
void of ſuch an impregnation. If this depended up- 
on the fixed ſalts, muſt not Borſet be found as ſul- 
phureous as Aken baths? And is it not the reverſe? 
Whence this? I flatter myſelf, this is made pretty 
clear in the Eſſay on Waters. 1 
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If then, the waters of Aten, and even your ſulphu- 
reous waters, appear to be impregnated with ſome 
of the ſame ingredients in common, and ſome of 
them with other ingredients of a quite contrary nature 
to the ſolutions of kelp, or to any known alcaline ſo- 
lutions of ſalphur ; with what face can any man, of 
the ſlighteſt pretenſions to knowledge in phyſic or 
chemiſtry, confound all together, and declare that 
the laſt anfwers all the characters and virtuesof the 
former, and even that theſe deſerve the preference to 
thoſe ? | 
I hope, I have heretofore layed open the nature of 
the onely ſulphureous waters, I have yet met- with- 
al. And I hope, I have fo far explaned the nature 
of Soda and it's ſolutions, as to obviate the like de- 
ſtructive confuſtons for the future. 

Jam not without fears, that the judicious will 
think this performance as crude and premature, as I 
have judged our Author's : For this, you will accept 
mine apology : Our Author's pamphlet came mto 
mine hands foon after my firſt letter to you was pub- 
Jiſhed, when I was deprived of the uſe of my limbs 
in the gout. The reading and animadverting upon 
this ſingular performance made up my chief amuſe- 
ment, when I was unfit for all buſmeſs beſides. 
When I was able to fit up, I direQed the experi- 
ments to be made before me. I thought ſuch ani- 
madverſions would loſe of their weight by delay, and 
Feould not hope, were I capable of buſineſs, to have 
leiſure to give them any attention. * 

Add to this, that as I came here more with a view 
to diſcharge the duties of the ſtation to which I am 
called, with reſpect to the publie, than thoſe of 
my profeſſion for mine own private emolument, [ 
have not yet brought over my books, papers, or 
chemical Apparatus; ſo that I fit down to a work 
of this kind, under the greateſt diſadvantages, void 
of all the neceſſary helps to ſuch an undertaking, 

Whereſore 
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Wöberefore, I hope, the judicious, who muſt be 
above taking any thing in the Chemiſtry or Phyſics 
upon truſt, will make all reaſonable and humane 
indulgences for ſuch errors and omiſſions as muſt 
* almoſt neceſſarily attend a work of this kind, un- 
dertaken in ſuch circumſtances and under ſo many 
difficulties and diſadvantages. 
I am not arrogant enough to take upon me to in- 
ſtruct the gentlemen of the profeſſion. But thus 
much, I judge, ſelf-juſtification, and the vindicating 
a moſt uſeful medicine, and the reſctiing it from 
empiriciſm demanded, If it anſwers theſe ne pooh 
and gains any degree of the approbation of the ju- 
dicious, it will more than recompenſate the Ie 


a | | 8 
S IR, 
Your Friend and Servant, 


DUBLIN, March 
30. 1763. 
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1 2. res 4- for Phocus, read Phenomena, 
4. 1. 18. after to, add ſome of 
5. J. 7. for Chryſtals, r. den 
13. J. 37. for on, r. in „ e 
T7. 1. 33. after proof, add of 
T8. I. 21. after form, add. 
20. 1. 17. after be, add merely 
24. |. 18. Dele and xv | 
28. 1. 33. for xvii, xviii, xix, r. xvi, xvii, xvill. 
I. 36. ſor xix, r. xviii 
29; I. 14. for ſentillations, r. ſcintillations 
I. 25. Dele what 93 
I. 29. for If, r. It 
* 1 17. for xxth, r. xixth . 
I. 19. for xxiſt, r. xx | 
I. 20. for xxth, r. xixth : ; 
49-1. 12. for vegitable, r. vegetable 
I. 25. for plogiſton, r. phlogiſton 
52,1. 24. for * r. have 
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